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PREFACE. 


J'iir linngariaii nation, ancient uik' pic- 
taiosijiic, and [)cculiarly charactvirized as 
11 IS. appears to be at prcseiit little 
known, ♦nid perhaps .sti)i^ less eared tior 
in England. Our indifference is sinun- 
'•’liy ungratefiil; for there is scarc^ily a 
liurppean eoijn\ry in which llie An,i*io-^ 
mania rages more^fiercely tlian in ih/t 
^ slighted land. 

The Iluirgarians are I'ond of attempt;:'.;' 
to ])rove a national resemblance betweeiK 
theniselves ^and the English ; aithoug|i, 
as a \^reeL of abseiltecism, Ireland mi/rirt 
snrely\^'ord them a closer parallel:—Init 

• j 
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all who ard acquainte^d witji the morgue 
and presumption of 'the Magyar character, 
can appreciate* the compliment intended 
by the expression of such an opinion. 
The English lan^agc has been of late 
yeaffe extensively’ cultivated among the 
iVigliEv classes; and the names of out 
*J»opuliftv'^tms and artists have become 
” familiar in their mouths as household 
words." The jiortraits of Scott and Byron, 
and engravings after the works of Wilkie 
and Ilarlowe, are amongst their most 
eomnmn domestic ornaments. I should 
howQvbfvho understood to allude simply 
to the inh^i+ants of their chief cities,— 
ol' Fresburg, I'esth, Ofeu, or ;Casehau; 
for the provinces rtill remain in the lowi'sf 
statc#of mental and moral degradation. 

At the University of' -Pesth, there is a 
jl^rofessorial chair for the Epglish language, 
with a liberal endowrlient. It is at pre-'^ 
^it filled by an intelligent Frenchman, - 
soldier of Napoleon’s army,—who has 
compiled in Latin for the usq^ of the stu¬ 
dents, an English Gijrmmar, ^^ietirfnary, 
:?nd other class-books, which haj^ been 
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honoured with the,.Gomiijend/tion of the 
critics of Gottingen. The works first 
placed in the hands of fhe ^scholars of 
Pcsth, are the Vicar of Wakefield, and 
Shakspeare’s comedies13ut the N^'f^in^ 8f 
Scott, Byron, and Moort*, with some oT our 
best periodicals, are in extensive cirop’j|i- 
tion; and I had the gratification cJf find-' 
ing, in .fanuary last, the “ Keepsake” and 
“ Forget-Me-Not” of the new year, on the 
counter of a bookseller at Pesth; where, 
as the last fasliiouable novel, I was pre¬ 
sented with Lord Normanby's “Matilda.' 

Nor arc ous' manufactures less appre¬ 
ciated. I noticed that hobh> or English 
bobbin-iipt was lavishly distributed upon 
the dresses of the rec^t Carnival; and 
that the price of five hundred florins, 
nimn, or fifty ‘gtcincas, was affixed to a 
set of Staffoudshire crockery in a war^"-^ 
house in Buda; w^iile the most beautinil 
N'ienna jtorcelain was valued at a third 
of the sum. The sign of “ the Englis)^ 
Lord ” adorns several distinguished tailor's 
shopj. in the Capital, — typified by ^he 
effigy;pf “a fine ga.y bold-faced villain,' 
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in top boots^ a hunting* frock, and a brown 
beaver*; or in an imitation, of Werther's 
costume. 

1 venture to ..Record these unimportant 
circums^^ces, to\sliew that while our 
sote^or chief acquaintance with Hungary 
is|f,j^ived^ from Dr, Bright’s excellent 
volumd, • the*;^ is scarcely an event of 
English life,—a folly of London fashion,— 
or an invention of British industry,— 
which does not* find admirers and com¬ 
mentators and imitators, among the Hun¬ 
garians of respectable degree. 

Since tJie publication of the work to 
which I hav^ alluded, fourteen years of 
peace and tran^^'iillity have done much 
towards the amelids'ation and advancement 
of a nation, which can scarcely claim more 
^han to be considered as a bqnnecting link 
Between the barbarc!i(tiics ■’’s.nCi civilized 
Europe. Pesth,— the modern capital,— 
is .extending its Regent Streets ,and Wa- 
j4rloo Places, along the banks of the 
D^ube; and requires only a‘'^permanent 
bfidge to form, in its union with'liud^ one 
of’the finest cities of* the Austriaiv^ates : 
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—a city exhibiting in the aclbient walls of 
Ofen the dignity of historical interest; and 
in the opulence and activity of her modern 
rival, a cheering instance *of comnicrcial 
prosperity. It seenii^probable''^eeu tViat^, 
should sonic change occur in the policy of 
the Austrian cabinet,— Hungary, wuVhjan 
amended constitution, may claim that 
jilace among tlie nations of Europe from 
which she has been so long degraded. 
Were I to describe more fully the condition’ 
of this unhappy land, and the oppression 
by which it is daily polluted, I might create 
feelings of very painful interest in its 
favour; but 1 am aware that my limited 
acquaintance with thr language of the 
people, and my ignci’ance of the classic 
tongue far more familiarly in usq among 
them might •betray me into exaggerj?- 
tidnT 

The same consciousness, and the same 
apprehjensions, have perhaps tended to 
enfeeble the sketches to which I K^ve 
presumed to prefix these general observa- 
tinns. I would, on no account incur the* 
charge of being “-jo/wi Arabe qu’en Arable;" 
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but should I Wen how he taxed with such 
an error, I ca* only reply that the greater 
number of the following talcs were written 
in the countiy they affect to describe ;— 
jor •borro>^,ag the language of Athalie, and 
the ertiphasi’s of Duohesnois, answer in my 
dei^^^, “Jc I'ai vii!" 
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CHAPTER T: 


Part with these humhle thoughts, and fit thyself 
To the noble state I labour to advance thee ; 

Or, by iny hojH*s to secj thee honourable, 

I will adopt a stranger to my heir, 

And throw tliee 1‘roiii rny care <lo not provoke me. 

A Keu) Way to Pay Old Debts* 


A DULL autumnal evening -ivas closing over the 
Danube, and its cheerless •’gloom began to spread 
itself through th£j’;->vt saloon of one of the most 
spleivdki mau^ rns of the modern capital of 
Hungary. It was a f)ropitious hour for a conji- 
dence; and the Baroness Zeriny, laying a detain¬ 
ing hand upon her sop, who had been about to 
profit by the 'darkness of the chamber, and the 
seeming reverie of his lady mother, to steal.from 
her presence, broke sijcnce by observing in a tone 
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of affected interest, your father, Cassian, tarries 
late; pray heaven that’ no mischance may have 
detained him pn the road.” 

Cassian Zeriny, suspecting that this observation 
formed tlie, mere outwork of more important 
ground, was careful to frame his reply in the 
•m^s1r4iotlcss' manner. “ My father hath been 
heretofore used to~perform this journey alone ; he 
is now, madam, th<5 comiianion and j)rotector of 
a young and delicate girl. My cousin Iblina 
doubtless requires more consideration, and longer 
periods of rest than my father hath been wont 
to bestow upon his own needs. They left Trieste 
but on the”— 

Madame Zeriny yared little for the date or 

duration of the journey. The name of lulina had 
< 

afforded her the hint on 'i^iich she had armed 
herself to speak ; and intently qV)®';* v*ng'-]. '. son, 
she answered with an air*of firmness : “ true ! 
I had forgotten the claims of your father’s bro- 
tiler’s daughter,—of the orphan niece whom 
Jos(§f’s indifference to the interests of an only 
child is about to force on my endurance. Let 
me however forewarn you, Cassian, ere you 
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become an inmate iin_the s&me bbuse with your 
young cousin, that common propriety- requires 
the renouncement of all childish familiarity be¬ 
tween you. Iblina will be known here as the 

C 

Demoiselle Zeriny ;—as such I mugt request you* 
to address her.” 

“ Certainly, n^adam, if such a?e y§ur- com-» 
mands. But will not this new reserve on my part, 
dear mother, appear to arisfe out of the altered 
state of her fortunes ?” 

“ Cassian, tliese idle delicacies are unbecoming 
the object to whom you would apply them. lolina 
is a mere child.” 

“ She is seventeen, mother.” 

“ But unformed,—uncharactered.” 

“ She is artless and light-hearted; for until 
very lately no cloqd, had passed over her head to 
sadiisi tiie 'mpulses of a cheerful disposition. 
But Iblina is equally' spirited and intelligent, and 
will not be insensible to any slight that may seem 
urged by her dependent situation.” 

“ I perceive she is not unprovided with a 
partisan. But, my dear son, previous to your 
cousin’s* arrival, let me assure you that the 
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usages of society wifi rendier the tone of youth¬ 
ful conipaaioiiship established between you, highly 
indecorous. Intrust to see it give way to distant 
and becoming respect.” 

“ JiespM!”, reiterated Cassian, as he thought 
of the girlish playfulness with which lulina had 
Jieen wont to*welcome his arrivpl in her father’s 
dwelling. 

"In short,” continued the Baroness, waxing 
indignant at the repetition of her words, “ in 
.short, Cassian, it is fitting you should lie aware 
that your father, in charging his household with 
a portionless niece,does not destine her fora wife 
to his son. Already our fortunes have received 
sufneient injuiy, and our credit sufficient degra¬ 
dation at her father’s iiands;—therefore be as- 
« 

sured that on my first observation of any undue 
intimacy between you, Iblina wjjMiSiT jnjj-,i'ted 
from my society,—deprived of her uncle’s pro¬ 
tection,—and cast out to shame and poverty. Ill 
indeed would it further my views for your future 
aggrandisement, that you should fall in love with 
• a lowrboni beggar. 

“That 1 should fall in love!” thought .Cassian. 
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But this time he discreetly *forbo/e to repeat his 
mother’s phrase; and although he marvelled 
much at the want of discerpment betrayed in the 
injunction, his astonishment remained secret and 
silent. Tlicrc was, in fact^ no longer’ any;, con¬ 
dition to be admitted into the affair. Oassian 
Zeriny already loved, or did love hiifyoujigicousin 
with all the vehemence and sincerity of a first 
affection. He had been pcrftiitted, from Iiis ear¬ 
liest years, to accompany his father on an annual 
visit to Trieste; where his uncle, the father 
of liilina, was settled as an opulent merchant; 
and on every returning summer he had found her 
rising into the pride of beauty, and intelligence, 
and grace. As the heiress of Ferdinand Zeriny’s 
supposed wealth, she had long been an object of 
interest and cficrpetition among the rieli and 
povJfefVul ot fi/'r native city; and Cassian trem¬ 
bled lest on his succeeding visit to the shores of 
the Adriatic, some project of high alliance mii^ht 
be announced to him. Sometimes he imagined 
that an un’dcrstanding existed between their 
fathers, and that they were destined to re-unite 
the branches of the -family tree. Oftener still. 
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he fancied thsJl Idliiia her#jlf betrayed a deeper 
regard for “ my cousin Cassian,” than for any of 
the numerons, snitor ^,—the penniJess princes of 
Tuscany and Lombardy,—who were willing to 
’weigl^ their mouldy parchments against her 
father’s florins. But his season of pleasing 
doubts "w^is scfAn to end; the visionary splendours 
of Iblina’s destiny were blighted for ever; and 
“a change came o’efthe spirit of his dream !” 

Josef Zeriny, the father of Cassian, was the 
elder and only brother of the merchant of 
Trieste ; nor did the twin sons of jdigeon display 
a closer affinity in person, or a greater disparity 
in character and pursuits. They had been early 
associated by their parents in one of the higher 
walks of commercial life; had been furthered in 

■f 

their prospects with equal liberality; and, as 
long as they had adhered to a cow^nion^ifEevest, 
had equally and honourably prospered. But the 
careful forecast and deliberate j udgment of Josef, 
found itself ill-assorted with the sanguine, spe¬ 
culative turn of his elder brother; and they 
agreedj although on terms of perfect amity, to 
separate;—Josef to pursue his plodding, unob- 
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trusive industry in hiff ancieht house in the rising 

city of Pesth ;—Ferdinand,—profuse and courtly 

and magnificent as the commercial lords of the 

« 

Rialto ,—to settle himself in Trieste. There, 

* 

extending the foreign intercourse,—nOt onjy of 
his house, but of his nation,—he sent forth his 
spreading sails into all the ports ftf the East ; 
and beheld with pride the quays beneath his 
palace windows, groaning " under the cargoes 
they bore as tributes to his feet. 

.Josef, the cool keen calculator, had defied the 
influence of every softer attraction, in order to 
ally himself with one of the most ancient and 
influential houses of the Magyar nobility; Fer¬ 
dinand,—the enthusiastic visionary, had taken a 
dark-browed Italian into his bosom j portionless 
and obscure, but beautiful as the inspirations of 
her'country. * Josef retained, however, the frugal 
habits of his forefathers, nor lived as though hi* 
would ay>ire to rise above their fprtunes. ^ He 
dwelt in the same dull, obscure house of business 
which had laid the foundation of his father’s 
opulence; and affected to follow the same .mono- 
tonous routine, and to share the same unwearied 
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diligence, without pfesumi^g to forestal one hour 
or one circumstance of \hat ease and enjoyment 
which might eventually crown his labours. 

But Ferdinand exulted to see the stately portico 
jif ^lis villa reflect itself in the tideless waves of 
the Blue, glassy Adriatic; to hear the voluptuous 
swjell of musix steal through its white arcades, or 
lose itself in the recesses of the orange gi’oves. 
It cheered the hours of his mercantile drudgery 
• to know the needy artist cherished by his protect¬ 
ing benevolence, and the indigent man of letters 
sheltered under his hospitable roof. lie knew 
his coffers to be exhausted by his numerous ven¬ 
tures,—he even feared his credit to be precarious. 
But what then?—his friendships were ‘secure — 
his funds were safely vested in the gratitude of his 
dependents,—and he believe^ his speculations to 
be thriving into success. The n^xt changsSful 
wind might waft back from either India one of 
his mighty caracks; the next hour might crown 

f, 

the efi'orts of one of his gigantic projects, and 
repay with countless usury a long arrear of lavish 
expentbture. 

The consequences of thi's rash spirit of enter- 
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prise must readily j suggest themselves. The 
winds and the waves ^id their usual part of 

“ungrateful injury” towards one who trusted 

• • 

them too largely; agents proved fraudulent; jiro- 
jectors, mere visionaries;—familiar friends w'k/j- 
diew their countenance, and the dark froiVning 
aspect of adversity filled its plac#. The world 
looked coldly upon the falling fortunes of the 
splendid merchant whose prodigality had shamed 
its meanness ; and just as his beautiful daughter- 
had grown into womanhood, and begun to re])lace 
his lost wife in his afl'ections, Ferdinand Zerinv’. 
the Medici of Trieste,—died by his own hand, 
a bankrupt and a beggar! 

TJiosd who had hastened his end by desertion 
and calumny, were not glow to sate their rapacity 
and satisfy their claims at the expense of his 
orphan child.* All that he had, was indeed justly 
forfeited. His glorious specimens of antique 
sculpture,—his pictures—the best treasures of 
his elegant opulence,—his massive plate,—his 
acquired lands,—the vessels which lay will) 
drooping pennants motionless and uninformed 
within-the harbour, as though they mourned the 
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ruin of him who had^auncl^d their early promise 
upon thq waves,—all il'ere shared among tlie 
rude claimants ; and lulina might have lacked the 
shelter of a decent' home, had not the plodding 
jfldiistry of her uncle Josef already reaped its 
reward, and his kind heart, destined some portion 
of its benefitsvto fall upon her desolate head. 

Although the greater part of his acquired 
wealth had been applied to commercial purposes, 
to the construction of factories where the disco¬ 
veries of science were adapted to the furtherance 
of existing arts, -until the gorgeous tissues of his 
looms, aided by vicinity to Italy, and by compe¬ 
tition with the labrics of Turkey, became the 
boast of Easteni Euro]) 0 ,— Josef no loliger ex¬ 
hibited that rude parsimony which had marked 
his early progress. His ancient mansion had 
been exchanged for an hotel of be’autifal ai’chi- 
tecture, and princely dimensions; whose courts 
and consei’vatories vied with those of the noblest 
mansions in Vienna. His limited houseiiold had 
been expanded into one of liberal luxury; and 
the gentle blood of the Baroness Zeriny had 
obtained admittance, or sufferance, for her ob- 
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scure husband in thp highast circles of Hunga¬ 
rian pride. Josef, in fhort, the prudent Josef, 

had seen the scale of his fortunes 2 ^ 1 ’edominate, 

• • 

in proportion as those of hi% brother had been 
depressed. All was changed with him, cxfce.pt 
that strong mind, and that upright heart, <rhich 
had been prompt to rejoice witb»the^incautious 
Ferdinand in his days of prosperity, and which • 
were the first to sympathize in liis downfall, and 
to deplore his untimely end. That fatal end w'as. 
indeed tlie first announcement of calamity which 
reached the cars of Josef; for the pride of tile • 
unfortunate Ferdinand, or some better feeliiiL;', 
had induced him to withhold all knowledge of 
his rc\'V‘rses from one who might have been 
temjrted to alleviate hij distress, without regard 
to the interests of his owoi family. 

No soonc? did the fatal intelligence reach the 
elder Zeriny, than he hastened to Trieste; in 
order to extend the rainbow of peace and pro- 
■mise among the dark clouds overepreading the 
destiny of. his niece, which it was now too 
late to disjicl. He loved her indeed with an * 
affectipn secondary only to that which be felt for 
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his only son;—he loved hcrcfor her own, as well 
as for hejr father’s sake and although circum¬ 
stances of various kinds had recently occurred 
to alter his views respecting the union of the 
ypung cousins, he hesitated not to oiler lior the 
sacred protection of a father, and the security of 
a permanent Uome. Nor can it be doubted that 
the DemoiscUe Zeriny, deserted iind atiiictud as 
she was, welcomed -M'ith eager gratitude such 
■cheering prospects. She was content to leave a 
land where the. destinies of her father had been 
crushed, and his name calumniatetl. She cared 
not for the blue skies of Italy,—she grieved not 
for the fragrance of its blossoms, or the melli¬ 
fluous flattery of its accents;—she thought only 
of that mother-country which had fostered her 
father’s childhood, and of which his renounce- 
ment had been a signal of error and misfortune. 
And there, even in that foi’gotten I'cgion of 
obscurity and barbarism, she panted to find a 
peaceful home, or a quiet grave. 

With such exjjcctations, and soothed by the 
' gentle rnodcration of her uncle’s demeanour, Idlina 
forsook the land of her birth, 'fhey trawersed 
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the dreary marshes Croatia; in whose desola¬ 
tion the creeping tortoisdj and the pelicaq flapping 
its wings against the rustling reeds, alone abide. 

n • 

The cry of the bittern makes their music,—the 
feathers of the heron, their rich^ ; and lojiijja 
gazed upon the rude and* threatening aspe'et of 
tlieir Scanty hmnan inhabitants with dismay. 
She observed that her uncle, as well as his 
heiduck and JUgcr, was armed with more than 
oj'dinary precaution ; and when the postmeisler- 
of a lonely village insisted upon tJicir taking a 
circuitous route, in order to avoid a tract infested 
by robbers, or as they style themselves in Hun¬ 
gary, szegenif legeny (poor fellows), she looked 
wistfull;^ towards Zeriny, and in(]uired whether 
tlie road they were travelling, afforded reasonable 
>:rounds for such alarm. 

“ The cotifitry you are about to inhabit,” he 
re])lied, " and wliich 1 trust, dear child, you 

may learn to consider your own, will suggest 

• . . . ^ 
many such inquiries. We are come of a rude 

race, Iblina-; a race of warriors, whose loot hath 

been forced to rest in the stirrup, and whose 

hand upon the sabre, ’in order to resist the incur- 
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sions of the barbaroas tribes by which we are 
surrounded. Turks and Tartars, Moslems and 
Idolaters, have equally retarded our advancement 
in civilization, by impeding the cultivation of 
thoSe arts -of peace which form the true wealth 
of a 'prosperous nation.” 

“But youuspeak, dear uncle, of the trouliled 
days of the olden time.” 

“Remember, that«so recently as the year IGU'J 
• the Turks had possession of our capital ; and 
since that period, since the gratitude entertained 
by the Hungarians towards Leopold the first, for 
rescuing them from the Turkish yoke, rendered 
their crown hereditary in the house of Austria, 
we have been deprived of the advantage of an 
independent government,, and of a resident sove¬ 
reign. Such, Idlina, are the mischances which 
have prolonged the existence of feudal law in 
Hungary, long after the causes which suggested 
its adoption have ceased to exist. The Hunga¬ 
rian nobles, in affording their land personal 
defeirce against invasion, as well as maintenance 
for her armies, might fairly claim exemption 
froiir the ordinary duties of a citizen, and 
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the subsidiary taxation of a subject. But 
thanks to Providence, Hie banners of war have 

long been furled ; and peace demands protection, 

• • 

in her turn, for the sons" of. her common¬ 
wealth.” 

'‘My dear father hatfi often assured hie,” 
observed Iblina, “that since thcr abolition of 
villanage in Hungary, the condition of the 
peasants has been greatly ameliorated, and that 
the emperor Joseph II., in rendering back to the 
nobles the rights of which he had deprived them, 
insisted upon the retention of that protectinjt 
edict so important to their vassals.” 

“The urbarium, or contract between lord and 
peasant* True, Iblina; nor is it upon the labour¬ 
ing classes that the injurious effects of the ex¬ 
isting constitution fall the most heavily. You 
• • 

are aware that during the early troubles of the 
kingdom, when its monarchs were constantly 
harassed and driven from their capital,—their 
revenues impoverished,—and their resources ex¬ 
hausted,—a-grant of nobility afforded their only 
means of exciting or rewarding the loyalty of 
their subjects. Thus’whole districts wei’c enno- 
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bled at once. You will fiRd that my herdsmen 
and miners, and domestfc servants are noble, and 
have a voice in the legislature of their counti'y; 
while their master,'although assuredly their supe- 
in education, wealth, and liberality of senti- 
mcnl, is for ever excluded therefrom, and must 
remain classwl below them in the scale of 
national estimation. Yonder untutored savage, 
w’ho is driving the plough, wrapt in his undressed 
sheep’s skin, hath, I doubt not, a patent of nobi¬ 
lity in his pocket; which would not only sanctify 
any insolence ho might be pleased to exhibit, but 
enable him to opine in the senate of the county; 
which secures him from arrest, ay, even in case 
of murder,— until the crime be proved "in three 
several courts,—and even when proved exempts 
him from capital punishment, and renders 
himself and his successors free frofn taxation or 
tribute of every description.” 

“ It is then upon the middle class that the 
burden falls so heavily ?” 

“ Even so. In extending the commerce of my 
nati%e city, I have had to combat every difficulty 
that'prejudice and pride, and a vicious Constitu- 
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tion could throw in my path; and although the 
fruits of ray industry pdlir a ten-thousa/id fold 
richer tribute into the Hungarian treasury than is 
exacted from the united nobility of the kingdom, 
yet am I stigmatized as worthless ,to the state: 
and am liable to be insulted, reviled, smitten,’ by 
those whose brutality is authorized ISy the law of 
the land. You will not wonder then, liilina, that 
a class so heavily oppressed,—the extensive and 
valuable class of middle life,—should exhibit the 
stains of the fetters they are so ungenerously 
condemned to wear; that they should remain ob-‘ 
scure, unaspiring, ignorant, and unpolished; and 
that the raagnats should fly from all contact 
with so degraded a society. You will find Absen¬ 
teeism to be the prevailing evil which retards the 
civilization of pur iuicient kingdom, now alas ! 
reduced to tfie degradation of existing as an 
Austrian province. All the leading nobles whose 
apulence and enlightenment might aid the ad¬ 
vancement of their native land, carry their splen- 
lour and their costliness to the foot of the 
Emperor’s throne. The mightiest names of Hun- 
jaiy now belong to Vienna.” 
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“ But surely Pesfii retains a sufficient number 
of the njagnats to form‘an honourable society ?” 

“ We have, indeed, many noble lovers of their 
country settled ariiong us, in patient expectation 
oPthe dawning of a brighter day. In Buda, 
whdre the court of the Palatine affords them 
some shew of favour, they are still more nu¬ 
merous ; and in Presburg, whoso vicinity to the 
Austrian capital insures them higher refinement, 
and lighter pleasures, the ancient hotels of the 
nobles are permanently occupied. But, generally 
'speaking, the magnats fly from the impoverished 
asj)ect of that wretched countiy which owes its 
miseries to their predominance; and which 
requires b\it equal administration, and ‘a liberal 
constitution, to take an honourable position 
among t*he nations of Europe,” 

“ You have, I perceive, in compassion to my 
teiTors, withdrawn my attention from the original 
question,” observed Iblina. “ May 1 again 
inquire whether these districts are truly so 
perilous to travellers as report avouches ?” 

“ The Croats and Sclavonians are a rude race,” 
answered her uncle. “Their native lords pro- 
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sume not to travel uni.nned for they know that 
oppression and destitutiofi have made tljeir vas¬ 
sals desperate. We have now, however, nothintr 

• • 

to fear. Yonder village is Stuhlweissenburg,— 
all that remains of the ancient residence of the 
elective kings of Hungary,—of the superb Alba 
Regalis.” 

“ The constant incursions of our barbarian 
neighbours,” said Iblina, “ must have been, 
indeed, fatal to the interests of antiquity.” 

“ They spared nor monument nor archive. 
We are equally destitute of written literature and ‘ 
of historical records. But you are tired, love,” 
said he, interrupting himself, as they entered the 
paltry town, or rather village, once so celebrated 
under a royal na.ae, in the Hungarian annals; 
“ tired of my homily, and of your journey. We 
will rest here for the night.” 

They drove accordingly into the three-sided 
building, whose pialza, extending round a court, 
announced the inn of Stuhlweissenburg. An 
external staiVease, and balcony ornamented the 
inner wall; at the foot of which, the waiter— 
booted, and spurred, and mustachioed—-‘was 
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lounging in easy negligencte. Several tame storks 
were stalking through ftie filth of the court-yard, 
and digging their long bills into its mysteries of 
dirt and rubbish'. The disorderly air of the 
establishment, and the careless coolness of its 
directors, afforded to the weary travellers just as 
repulsive a inception as may be ,met with in every 
inn of every road in Hungary. 



CHAPTER II. 


And, oh ! ’twas torture to my breast, 

To meet thine altered eye; 

To .sec thee soule on all the rest, 

But coldly pa^s mo by ! 

Lamb. 


Cassian was not present when, late on the fol¬ 
lowing day, his father jnesented to the Baroness, 
with earnest and solemn tenderness, the young 
stranger *so interesting to the feelings of botli. 
Had he, indeed, witnessed the warmth with 
wliich Madame Zej'iny welcomed her charge, 
and the eager interest with which she fixed upon 
iier tliose piercing eyes which were destined to 
penetrate her most secret intentions, he might 
have been deceived into the belief that her 
adverse senttoents had yielded to the soft and 
bewitching loveliness of the fair Italian;,or he 
might have been pained and alarmed by the 
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unsuspecting confidence with which the young 
girl threw herself upon <,he protection of her stern 
relative, as if secure of meeting there with the 
sympathy of perfect love; — as if intent upon 
yielding and receiving the fondest duties of con- 

r 

sanguinity and affection. 

When at Jength he entered the saloon, Icilina 
was scarcely ■ so much surprised by his altered 
demeanour towards, herself, as by the cold and 
unendearing distance maintained between his 
parents and their only child; and she blushed 
deeply when she recalled to mind her own Italian 
w'armth of address. During the first embarrassed 
and perplexing evening they passed together, a 
thousand trifling incidents pressed ‘upon her 
notice the constrained coldness of his manner 
towards her; and grief and mortification began 
to mingle with her astonishment.' 

“ He was not thus,” thought she, “ when his 
coming brought joy and exultation to my father’s 
house. The fairest gifts, the sweetest sounds, the 
kindest words, were ever reserved for Cassian. 
When he departed from us, I seemed to live but 
till ‘he came again; and though he spake not to 
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me of love, like the gidcy lordtiiigs who wore away 
the tediousness of their us%less existence by their 
waste of importunities for my hand, still me- 
thought he loved to dwell with my father in the 
confiding tenderness of an unacknowledged son ; 
and with myself, in all the unspoken but intense 
attachment of an,affianced lover!—KetUought it 
needed not words, nor common vows, between us; 
so closely was our happiness'Cntwined togeth(!r. 
But Cassian is altered, — sadly altered. His 
open smile is gone,—his frank address is tamed 
into conventional forms,—his very voice is quali¬ 
fied by a monotonous propriety. And can it be 
that these changes have been effected by my 
diminished fortunes ? Can he,— whom ])rosperity 
should have elevated above such base considera¬ 
tions,— can he who,hath so often—so warmly, 
reviled them ih my presence, stoop to the con¬ 
trol of such degrading calculations ?—Let me not 
judge him hastily.” 

But the morrow, and the morrow’s morrow, 
and every succeeding day came and went with¬ 
out varying the even tenor of his conduct, or 
enabling her to affix a more flattering character 
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upon his views. He coni.uctod himself towards 
her with the most chillmgdeference; nor referred 
bj look or wprd, to their former intelligence. It 
is true he saw her only in company with his 
parents;’ for,her uncle, from the moment Cassian 
had been old enough to supply his place in his 
commercial "department, had exacted the most 
unwearied diligence from his son; and had him¬ 
self given way to h'abits of indolence, apparently 
the result of ovei--action and exhausted faculties. 

Nor did the consciousness of assured prospe¬ 
rity, or the knowledge of the thriving condition 
of his well-administered speculations, tend for a 
moment to enfeeble the old man’s love of gain, 
or his anxious surveillance of Cassian’s’delegated 
authority. It seemed, indeed, as if his absorp¬ 
tion in xvoi’ldly cares must be suggested by some 
invisible motive, and directed to some especial 
and momentous object. 

And there did indeed exist a latent intention in 
the frugal and active industry of Josef Zeriny. 
From his earliest hour of manhood, he had 
cherished one powerful and overcoming passion, 
— stroDgei' far than that of avarice. His love of 
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gain was but as the vessel iii which he trusted to 
steer towards the harboui# of his hopes j—and 
('•old lived in his estimation but us a material of 
which to shape the rounds of ambition’s uiiy 
Judder. The stain of ignoble birth had long 
rankled isi his heart; and tJie proud man’s"con¬ 
tumely, to which he believed it to expose him, 

• . . . • 

was sufticient to overcome in his mind the con¬ 
sciousness of superior abilities,—superior wealtli, 

— superior excellence. 

In llungai’y, as it is well known, the honours 
of nobility are marketable. The crown lands of ' 
the Ihinal, by which they may be conveyed, 
atford too valuable a source of revenue to the 
lm])eriul tucasiiry, to admit of much delicacy, or 
much scruple, in their distribution ; and although 

financial foresight might suggest that the ^xemp- 

. • • 

tion from taxation conveyed among their privi¬ 
leges, affords an important counterbalance to the 
immediate advantage insured by tlieir disposal, 
yet the beggarly account of empty coffers in the 
royal chancery, urges the Emperor to overlook 
all such contingencies, for tlio sake of immediate 
u'lief. 
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Zeriny, bent upon securing the distinctions thus 
attainable, had not loit sight of a single object 
likely to forward his views. lie had allied him¬ 
self with a noble family which scorned and 
rejected his ,nanie, even while feeding upon his 
fortunes; he had sought a wife whose hereditary 
rank had rfot only dignified homely house¬ 
hold with her selfish and vain-glorious pride, but 
had sanctioned his personal obscurity in the 
minor circles of the nobility of the kingdom. 
His own merits,—his influential connexion with 
the mercantile interests of his country, as well 
as his position as representative of a county, 
had already secured him the countenance and 
favour of the Archduke .losejih, the I'alatine of 
Hungaiy; and by his recent renouncement of 
all personal interference in commercial duties, 
and by his gradual rc-appearartce in domestic 
society, he was anxious to obliterate in some 
measure the impression of his mean origin and 
early condition; and to ingratiate himself into 
the favourable interpretation of that high class 
of Magyar pride, into which wealth alone may 
perhaps purchase admission, but w'here personal 
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favour and esteem become necessary in order to 
render the place thus secured, lionourable and 
susceptible of enjoyment. 

In these views, in this intense desire of family 
aggrandisement, Zeriny was more tlvin seconded, 
— he was restlessly impelled—by his ambitious 
wife. The manufticturer and merchant of Pesth 
had only to efface the stain of his birth, and 
involuntary ignominy; but the Baroness sought 
to redeem an act of self-degradalion,—an ill- 
assorted marriage; and to accomplish so valuable 
a purpose, she would have been contented to 
sacrifice her heart’s best feelings,—her mind’s 
best principles ;—and to include the happiness of 
all around her in the venture. 

If Zeriny hesitated, her decision overcame his 
scruples;—if his dUigeuce relaxed, Aer* taunts 
roused up the slumbering demon by which he was 
])ossessed. The gilded bauble, the ideal coronet 
which she represented as the key by which all 
the better joys of existence, and all the dignities 
of social life, were locked from his participation, 
floated ever in his mind like a redeeming symbol; 
by night, it disquieted his dreams,—by day, it 
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stimulated and fostered 'that spirit of avarice 
wliich «eemed to inform and animate the most 
triflinu; and indifl'ei'ent of his undertakings. 

Had tliis congenial pair,— Zeriny ami Ids rest- 

Ie.ss liareness,—been conleiited <o sacrihee fliei! 

* ■ 

ease, tlieir peace of mind, flieir own ( hristiap 
duties, to lift) aceompiisliment qf a sini!,'ie woridiv 
jiroject, the jienalty v,<udd liave been 1 heirs te 
pay, as the joy woioh! liave bv-en fheirs <« attain ; 
and they lneked not JiKl^tnent to v.viu'h the jinco 
against the real value of the ohject. Hut their 
intentions and renouncements did not end Iiere. 
The cliild of their Ikisoui was to lie sacrificed to 
Moloch; his alfections Avere lo be set at nought, 
liis taste.s and jn'ineijiles disregardta!, iiP order (o 
secure iin alliance favoitrable to the furtiierance of 
Iheir projects. 

So long as liilina had })rcsentcd* the promise of 
uniting a splendid fortune with their own, they 
had been satisfied to observe the growing attach¬ 
ment of the cousins, and to overlook tlie want of 
elignity of her parentiige; but no sooner did the 
daughter of the merchant of Trieste become the 
daughter of the bankrupt-merchant, than they 
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saw in her claims, only tliose ot an indigent niece; 
and the beauty, and talent, and purity (tf mind 
they had been wont to cxtol„ became oflensive to 
their views, and consequently worse than indif¬ 
ferent in their estimation. They cnntimljy re¬ 
solved tliat an alliance with some branch of 
Austrian nobility,* which might Ixt coijtent to 
|•edecul the faded Iqstre of an impoverished line 
by bartering rank and influence against aspiring 
wealth, would alone serve to fulfil their expecta¬ 
tions ; and the Uarone.ss, who had hitherto found 
in Cassian a submissive deference to her jvill, 
undertook to determine his iiiicntionti on the 
subject. 

With her, indeed, the ruling passion,—mighty . 
as the brazen serpent of the wilderness,—Inui 
power to ovei'come and absorb all other feelings. 

It was not so with her husband. The kindlier 
influences of nature were obsiMired, but not 
effaced, by his andiitious views. “ Sly brotlun V 
memory is sacred to my heart,” said he to his 
wife, as he departed for Tiicste, “and if I flivl 
the happiness of yonder fair child involved in 
lier attachment to my son,— let the barony go 
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hang;—I will none* of it, if it must be purchased 
with tears and heart-break. If their mutual love 
prove other .than tbe vague fancy of childish 

infatuation,—if my brother’s daughter cherish a 

( 

true and" fervent affection for Cassian, they shall 
marry, though the crown of Hungary were the 
forfeiture !”*' 

The sight of that brother’s daughter,—of her 
gentleness,—her Icfveliness,—and above all, her 
tears, and timid reliance upon his protection,— 
soon appealed to the better feelings of his heart 
more powerfully than he was prepared to resist; 
and her artless conversation, and the manifest 
docility of her character, confirmed all his pre¬ 
dispositions in her favour. Before he reached 
Pesth, he was more than half inclined to yield at 
once to the first expression of Cassian’s inclina- 
tioirs; and to trust solely to the’ power of his 
gold for the accomplishment of his purposes. 
Buj; the altered demeanour of his son, his appa¬ 
rent coldness towards his cousin, arid the calm¬ 
ness of Iblina, whose feelings were still horror- 
struc^ and chilled by her father’s misfortunes, 
wholly absolved him fj/jm further scruples of 
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conscience. The cousins no* longer sought each 
other’s society,—no longer interchanged ,the or¬ 
dinary caresses of kindred,—the common saluta¬ 
tions of regard j and the old man congratulated 

himself that he had not been premature in the 

• ... * 

disclosure of his disinterested decision in their 
favour. The Barpness watched and favoured the 
progress of his delusion j and exulted in the sue- 
cess of her machinations; ‘‘while the fair and 
unfriended Iblina unconsciously became the tool 
of her intentions, as she was destined eventually 
to be their victim. 

Jflt is a cheerless thing for a young heart to be 
uprooted from its native soil at the moment when 
its expanding fibres are about to cling to sur¬ 
rounding objects for support and happiness. Its 
early friendships a^e condemned to witfier, ere 
their blossoms* have permitted the rich fruit be¬ 
neath to burst into maturity;—its early hopes are 
loomed to be diverted from that fair future on 
vhich they have so long loved to dwell; and 
nemory becomes the only power of mind whose 
;ifts are precious, and whose cultivation is con¬ 
soling. 
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lulina, just as her character was beginning to 
assume, tlie firmer texture of womanhood, found 
herself tom from the haunts of her childhood, 
and deprived of the visionary splendours which 
had rendered those haunts and that childhood 
bright as a faii’y dream. She found herself 
removed from the “ sweet south,” to feel the blast 
af the Hungarian desarts chill her shivering 
frame; she found herself removed from the fond 
eherishing of afiection, to feel the still deadlier, 
still more penetrating coldness of human indif¬ 
ference pierce the inmost recesses of her afflicted 
heart. She was constrained to kneel in a strange 
temple,—to seek the services of a strange house¬ 
hold. The suffrage of a new society '.vas to be 
won,— and she wh8 had been so long courted 
and calessed, had now the dull task of life to 
begin anew; without an aim for her cheerless 
endeavours,—without the support of one approv¬ 
ing smile. 

And her task wm cheerless indeed ! ' The con¬ 
tracted minds of the higher classes of Hungarian 
society, owe no expansion to the influence of 
education; and their remote and secluded posi- 
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tion admits not of that* eommunication with 
otlier and more enlightened countries which 
might render their views more liberal, and their 
selfism and exclusiveness less levoltingly evident. 
The high-born dames of Pesth saw only in ihe 
portionless niece of their 'tolerated friend, the 
Baroness Zeriny, a bankrupt merchar.t’s beggared 
daughter; and in that character, her talents be¬ 
came importunate, lier beauty vain and valueless, 
and her gentleness, a mere characteristic of the 
subdued humility becoming her station in life. 

But what was their insolence—their ignorant 
meanness,—what was the indifference of the 
phlegmatic Baroness, or even the silent abstrac¬ 
tion of h«r uncle, compared with the unexpected 
estrangement of Cassian? What she had been 
to him,— how kind, how conciliatory, Iiow fer- 
vently faithful,—what she had trusted to finif 
him to herself in her hour of need,— tender, vand 
firm, and encouraging,—what she now behold 
him,— stefn, and silent, and indifferent;—these 
were the contrasts which occupied her heart; 
which perplexed, and grieved, and bewildered 
her comprehension; till she coldly withdrew hex- 
c 2 
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faith in earthly cxcfclienco| and turned sickening 
from the empty hollowiK'ss of the world. 

Cassian Zuriny was, in fact, of an irresolute 
and vacillating nature. Had his moral courage 

eqhalled Jus personal bravi'rA', or liis sfreiigth of 

• * 

feeling,—or had a neJI onk-ivd education directed 
cj? \ug,\\ a\wV 'Ardent spirit 
which slione through the feeble gentleness of his 
disposition, he woiijd have better ostiniateil his 
importance to his pai’ents, and would have made 
it felt hy boldly vindicating those rights of 
• nature, and those principlo.s of honourable inde¬ 
pendence, which no parental authority can en¬ 
tirely supersede. He would have urged the 
claims of her whose affections they had them¬ 
selves prompted him to seek, however he might 
have fefc content to sacrifice his ofvn happiness to 
their will. But, like all of his nati/m and degree, 
he had been educated at home, in lonely scholar¬ 
ship; and his mind had been overloaded with 
the dry erudition of his pedagogue, • while its 
faults and weaknesses remained uucorrccted by 
the example and influence of fellows and co¬ 
mates. The confidence (jf early friendship had 
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not taught his reserved nature that bold frankness 
wliich so well becomes *the candid impulses of 
youth ; nor liad an enlarged communication witl> 
the miniature world enabled him to strengthen 
fiis judgment, or to estimate the character of 
f/ioso pursuits, of that end and aim, to which the 

NVim \v\¥> \me,vvls were directed :n his bchail. 

' \ 

The displeasure of those parents had been heJa 

up as the supreme terror of Jjis early years; and 
he had been rarely called to the presence of his , 
father, unless to receive chastisement or admo¬ 
nition. Is it then surprising that the force of 
habit should have prevailed ? — that the maturity 
of the heart should have preceded that of the 
mind? imd thatCassian,—accustomed to consider 
his mother’s will immutable as the Median law, 
should have shrunk from braving an Suthority 
he trusted \jc»disarm by submission,—when the 
threatened penalty of his rebellion was to be the 
destitution and ruin of his friendless cousin ? 

In coiBplying to the letter with his mother’s 
artful injunctions, Cassian reserved to himself the 
privilege of loving—in silence ;—but in sincerity 
and truth. Satisfied that no other suitor could 
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approach lolina, and* that no change of senti¬ 
ment, or accession of jo^ or sorrow on her part, 
could escape his daily notice, his humble nature 
prompted him to attribute her pale check and 
tremulous voice to the affliction of an orphaned 
child, rather than to the influence of secret 
attachment. » He little dreamed that his unhappy 
cousin, too deeply imbued with her mother’s 
national susceptibility to wean her heart with 
ease from its youthful affections, too richly gifted 
with her father’s Hungarian pride to betray one 
feeling of disappointment,—to allow one pang to 
reveal its bitterness upon her countenance, or 
suffer one accent of despair to mar the sweet 
music of her voice,—he little knew that the 
canker was eating into her heart; and that of 
her daily devotions, her prayer for release from life 
and sorrow, was the most feivently repeated,— 
the most constantly renewed. 

“ There are none now who love me,” thought 
she, “ few whom I love. This nortlierli climate 
breathes harshly on my bosom,— I knew not that 
its breath would prove so rude; for when my 
fiither spoke of HungaiT, it was with the par- 
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tiality due to the house of ifis infancy ; and when 
Cassian loved to descrilfe the scenes qnd the 
character of his native land, it was in terms so 
flattering — so captivating—su diflcrent from any 
that reach me now!” And Idlina continued to 
revert to the opinions of hdr lost father, and of 
her estranged lover, till her recollections rested 
upon an old domestic of the family, an Hunga¬ 
rian nurse, who had* fostered l;he childhood of the 
two brothers; and whose old age was sustained 
by their liberality. She remembered how dili¬ 
gently she had prepared, under her father’s 
direction, a little stock of comforts and remem¬ 
brances for Mariska, on every succeeding visit 
made by# Cassian to Trieste; and she blushed 
when she recollected how many weeks she had 

been an inmate of her uncle’s house, withdVit even 

• • 

inquiring whetjier the old woman still survived. 

It was some relief to the loneliness of her heart 
to find that Mariska resided under the roof of 
Zeriny; afid with feelings of grateful interest 
and kindliness, she resolved to seek out this faith¬ 
ful follower of the fortunes of her family. “ She 
will pity and console me,—counsel me, perhaps,” 
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thouglit lolina j “ ^id even a word of kindness 
were a^ welcome gift \o one so wretched,—so 
bereaved,—so hopeless as I aw.” And, preceded 
by the Walachian* boy who served as j)age to 
the Baroness, she mounted to an upper story, and 
entered the remote and neglected chambei- of 
Mariska. 



CHAPTER IIL 


How well in thee appears 
The constant temcc of the antii^ue world;— 
Thou art not for the fashion of (}>cse times. 

As Y<m Like li. 


The chamber into which liilina Zeriny was 
ushered, appeared not only dreaiy and' dis¬ 
mantled, but tenantless. As she approached the 
casement^ however, to admire the vastness and 
variety of the landscape it commanded, a shape¬ 
less mass of garments raised itself into action 
« • 

from an adjoining seat; and the visage of an 
ancient Hungarian dame, wrinkled and haggard, 
but brightly intelligent, suddenly confronted her 
own. 

Old Mariska retained with careful exactness 
all the details of her strict national costume; 
although her leathern jerkin, garnished with 
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black lambskin, hu»^ loosely round her shrunken 
waist; ^and her uncovered white and scanty hair 
was gathered into braids as carefully as though 
those coifless tresses still boasted their original 
ra/cn hue. 


“ I have waited foi* thee, maiden,” said the old 
woman sternly, and without offering any token 
of respect, as Iblina graciously approached her, 
“ Thy father’s daughter might have marked that 
there lacked in her father’s hall, the fosterer of 
liis infancy ; I have gone further,— ay,—and 
toiled more licavily to do him service, than thou, 
to-day, to do me grace; although thou pantest 
and M'eariest so daintily from thy exertions.” 

“ I have indeed been neglectful,” .answered 
Iblina pleadingly. “ Pardon me, Mariska, for 
his sake who is gone from us; for his sake, aid 
me to amend my fault. Now that,I have learned 
to know thine abode, the way will appear easier 
and shorter.” 


“ Callest thou that Southland courtesy ? No 
matter, girl!—Thy father, who taught himself to 
scorn the land, and the language, and the cus¬ 
toms of his ancestors, was pleased to give thee a 
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mother whose smooth accent^ might gloss over 
the rude frankness of plain Hungarian spet'ch.” 

“ Mariska!” interrupted Idlina, sgraewhat re¬ 
proachfully, “ the words of my father were aught 
but rude or graceless when he delighted to tell 
me of the mother of his youth. He spake of her 
kindness, of her forbearance; of the nioble senti¬ 
ments with which she sought to inspire his young 
mind ; of the national pride \fith which she had 
reftised to share his splendid home, in a foreign 
land;—but he warned me not to expect a harsh 
reception at her hands.” 

The iron brow of the old woman relaxed from 
its rigidity at this expostulation, 

“ Sit thTiie !” said she, pointing to a low stool 
by her side, and taking her distaff into her hands, 
while Iblina obeyed her imperative desire. * “ Sit 
there, and tell me how the world looks upon the 
or[)han, in her hour of shame and poverty. Sit 
beside me, child,” she continued, passing her 
hand tenderly over Iblina’s gracefiil head, as she 
perceived the tears excited by her stem welcome 
stealing down her cheeks. 

“Thou has a glorious prospect here, mother,” 
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said Idlina, anxioi^s to find an indifferent subject 
for conversation ; “ a fair prospect, and fresh 
breathing; and the ancient walls of liuda shew 
from hence with dignity. The proud palace—the 

(t 

arsenal—the convent towers—the cliffs of St. 
Gerhardsberg—the bold mountains by which 
their outlines are relieved, are fine objects for 
daily contemplation.” 

“ I, at least, love to look on them, my child; 
as I love to dwell on all that recalls the better 
fortunes and prouder days of my native countiy. 
Buda is the last tower of Magyar strength.” 

“ I had learned to believe,” said Iblina, “ that 
as a fortress, its strength was inferior to that of 
Comorrn, or Temeswar, or”— 

“ Thy lowland tongue,” answered Mariska, 
“ hath a more literal sense tharj ours. I spake 
of the old fortress in reference to its power over 
the mind—to its influence over national feeling. 
I know that we are a lost people,—sunk in bond¬ 
age and obscurity,—mere tributary slaves of the 
most slavish of empires. But when I look upon 
yonder palace, Ina Zeriny, I remember that its 
walls contain our last and proudest trophy of past 
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independence, — even that- s^red crown which 
his Holiness vouchsafed to expedite frofn the 
city of the seven hills, unto our cauouized kiirg !* 
Yes! child,” continued Mariska, raising her 
skinny finger towards the towers of Buda, behind 
which the setting sun was darting a thousand 
dazzling rays, “ Yes, child ! blessed indeed are 
the eyes which rest daily and hourly upon the 
hallowed walls which guard the regalia of Hun¬ 
gary.” 

“ And thou hast other and more enlivening 
objects wherewith to divert thy solitude. The 
gay city at thy feet, good Mariska, of which the 
busy hum riseth so cheeringly;—the wide Danube 
beyond, wuth its dancing waters, and its line of 
passage, peopled even more fully than its shores.” 

“ There spoke .the daughter of the merchant of 
Trieste. Thou ^)rizest the noisy quay, the wran¬ 
gling mart, the chalfering and the tumultuous 
interchange of base traffic. But I,” said Mariska, 
“ who can boast of higher descent, and am come 
of gentle lineage—I, blessed be Saint Stephen ! 

The crown of Hungary was presented by Pojic Sylvester to 
St. Stephen. 
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have not reccivedfthn degrading axioms of the 
Zerinys, with those wages of servitude which 
have been «pariug|y doled out to me by their 
liands. Mariska’s mind, rude though it be, and 
barren of wv>rldly 1916,—is yet untainted by the 
plague-spot of avarice; and slie cares more for 
the silent streets and grass-grOwn courts of yon¬ 
der city of desolation, than for the upstart wilder¬ 
ness of shewy warehouses in whicli her dwelling 
is appointed;—ay, even cumbered as it is by 
the gorgeous habitations of those men of mud 
who arc contented to secure by pen and pack- 
waggon the red gold which my fathers would 
have scorned to win, save from their enemies 

9 

with naked blade,—or with pickaxe and lever, fronr 
the teeming breast of their common mother. Ay, 
ay!” muttered the old crone t» herself, as she 
fiercely plied her spindle, “ Lipto and Kienmitz 
are fain to let their ores bear the impress of 
an Austrian addle-head; — while the ^Hungarians 
must le£irn to seek their hard share of worldly pelf 
from the slippered infidels who .frequent their 
fairg, or the traders from Fiume and Venice who 
covet their rich possessions.” 
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''Tiiou must indeed iiave'n^pted many changes 
m the land,” observed Ibfina Zieriiiy in a firu) 
voice, although something intimidated by her 
virulence. “ Thou hast seen a^new city,—a new 
metropolis,—bear witness to the independent in¬ 
dustry of thy countrymen ; and since the ancient 
<lays of Hungarian^ pride may not be .'evived,— 
ihose ilays when the sword, and the buckler, and 
the eternal harness of^ war, prei'ented our young, 
men from apjilying their strength to the exorcise 
of the humble, but useful arts of peace,—since 
we must perforce be contented with the sway and 
protection of an alien government and foreign 
prince, let us rejoice that we are learning to cul¬ 
tivate within ourselves, that knowledge and those 
energies which impart honour, and strength, anti 
inlluence unto other nations.” 

“ God,— our jnaker and theirs,— in gifting us 
with so much he hath been pleased to withhold 
from them, willed not that we should compete 
with them •for so degrading a superiority. I 
have, as thou sayest, seen many things,—many 
that have griewed me; and none more sorely 
than the reeking of chiranies, and whirring of 
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brazen wheels witlj^ n pnr city, which tell me that 
the hfands of my countrymen are at length 
applied unto those base uses which have been 
hitherto the portion of the German hounds who 
w’ander hitjier to batten on the offal of our 
land.” 

Idlina \#aved her head, bujt would not irritate 

r 

the old woman by opposition. 

“ I am idle te waste such words on thee, 
Italian child of my master’s house, ” resumed 
Mariska; “ for they whose bread thou breakest, 
they in whose hands the tissue of thy destiny is 
weaving,—are among those whose prosperity and 
expectation lie in the success of such undertak¬ 
ings. They tell me, lady, that tissue rs no longer 
of golden threads; and that thy rising sun, which 
brightened many a dawning hope, hath set, ere 
its meridian hour, in the dark clouds of adver¬ 
sity.” 

“ They tell thee true, my mother,” answered 
Idlina calmly. “ I am now destitute and un¬ 
friended ; and therefore is it that I come in confi¬ 
dence to claim thy goodwill. Thou W'ilt forgive me 
that my father renounced his country, and sought 
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fortune in foreign trade ,—fof J| am landless and 
penniless as stauncher sires of my rac»;‘thou 

wilt forgive me, Mariska, that the ];»lood of an 

» ^ 

Italian mother flows in my veins,—for I am now 
an orphan, in a land that disowneth me. I dwell 
here uncared for, as though no anxious interest 
had watched over my cradle,—as though^no tic 
of kindred bound me to those by whose charity I 
am fed.” 

The withered woman laid her distaff" across her 
knee, and gazed stcdfastly into the countenance 
of her young companion, as if to decipher her 
inmost thoughts. But the tears, which hung in 
heavy drops upon Idlina’s dark lashes, disarmed 
her inquisifion; and once more she imposed upon 
her head the hand of encouraging tenderness, as 
she replied, “ iVdt,unc^rcd for, Ina ! There is one 
of thy race to whom thy merest glance is dearer 
than the light of heaven ;—Cassian loves thee, 
child.” 

“ Cassian*!” exclaimed her attentive auditress, 
starting at the name. “ What shonldst thou 
know of him, here in thy solitude ? Cassian, 
who is of so cold and reserved a nature, can have 
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conceded unto ncne^the power to read its mys¬ 
teries*. No, no! they who said it|||eceived thee 
dear Maris^a,; or rather, the feeling which the} 
construed into Jove hath vanisJied with tile golden 
dreams on which it fed. Nay, more;—the shame 

r 

of conviction,—the shame of being forced to 
mark thaf" he sought my affections with views so 
base, hath taught him to withdraw even such 
common courtesies as kin and womanhoo<l might 
claim for me at his hands.” 

“ Cassian ioves thee, girl!” persisted the old 
dame. “ I heard it from eaves-droppers, such as 
never yet bare false witness; I.learned it from 
domestic traitors, who are ever forward to break 
trust! I marked it in a changeful' cheek, 
heard it in a failing voice,— I read it in the 
restless, captious peevishness of absence. When 
he was wont ttr pay mewa vi^' 5 ^ adieu, ere he 
departed annually for the shores of the Adriatic, 
his step woui|jl^ome bounding to my chainber, 
and his joyous wlfrds would gush from his lips, 
free as the Danube’s waters. But when he 
wended hitherward again, and bore me back thy 
father’s tributes of remembrance, how came .he,— 
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how spake he,—how loo^d|he? Slowly,— 
coldly,—anxiiWsly, Iblina! He would stand, 
even where thou standest, beside the*casement, 
and strain bis eyes towards the far south, as if 
yon mighty plain parted him from his heart’s 
best treasure,—and speak to me the while of his 
uncle—of his gorgeous palace—his tasteful mag¬ 
nificence. He would tell me of thine Austrian 
• 

city,—and its ports, and its prosperity; he would 
tell me of the Italian breezes that wander thither, 
and of the sweet smile with which summer gazes 
upon that blossomed realm; and straightway 
would he turn unto the cold monotonous wastes 
of his native country, and gaze wearyingly upon 
all around him.” 

The lady Iblina seated herself again at the feet 
of the beldame, and leaned her head against her 
trembling knee. 

“ But of t/iee only spake he not,” resumed 
Mariska. “ Thy name was never uttered, until I 
would question him concerning thy well-being. 
At my first word^ the congealed spring would 
burst in torrents from the rock; and he would 
n 
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place himself beQda me,—even as thou dost now, 
and tell me how fair thou wert, how wise, and 
how good ; and.+kat at the gates of the Piarist’s 

church, the maimed and the sick would fall down 

•* 

before thy coming footsteps, as though an angel 
passedand that ”— 

“‘Peace! kind flatterer,’^ said Iblina, smiling, 
and hiding her blushing face. “ Scekest thou ^ 
to convict me also through the self-betrayal of 
cheek and voice? But labour not to steal my 
confidence,—Mariska, as a free gift it shall be 
all thine own. I loved him in those days,— 
dearly loved him;—and believed myself sure ol 
his affections; and in this sweet hope, mother, 
princes pressed their suit upon me in vain. In 
the highest pomp of my prosperity I had no 
prouder aim than to be his, when it should please 
him to demand my hand ! —And when importunate 
friends gathered round me at my dear father’s 
death, and told me that I was now poor as well 
as friendless, the word had no horror for me. I 
felt sure, firmly and proudly !>ure, of the posses¬ 
sion of one devoted heart. Judge then whether 
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I have a right to loathe th’is/stdbtatious dwelling, 
in which I am harboured from fear of the world’s 
reproof, and in which I first* jjaarked the alter¬ 
ation of looks so dear to me. I have trembled, 
in other days, under its passionate expression; 
and now the mists of a wintry sky shew not 
more chilling.” 

“ Go to, girl!” said Mariska with an -air of 
motherly chiding, “ Cassian’s is not an age for 
such base worldliness. The Zerinys, it is true, 
are a race who would coin their blood for ducats; 
but he,—I will own it, though I abhor the tribe 
he springs from, and the commerce to which he 
is devoted,—/ic hath an open hand, and an open 
heart ; the young eaglet of the Krapaks flies not 
more proudly in the brightness of day. »No, 
noCassian hatfi better feelings in his bosom 
than those of thine imagining.” 

Iblina kissed the hand of her comforter. “It 
is sweet to find my former thoughts thus re¬ 
echoed,—it is consoling to hear him thus com¬ 
mended ; but neither thy praises, mother, nor 
my own inclinations can longer deceive me. 
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Since I have dwfelt Viere in Pesth, Cassian hath 
rarely accosted me, and with a shew of mere 
distant courtesy. ».<No morning greeting hath ever 
been between us, no interchange of thought or ”— 
“• By the pleasure of the Baroness, who hath 
other viejvs for her son.—I know the boy. From 
his early years he hath been tlhe redeeming pledge 
of my devotion to that face in whose hard 
service my life hath withered. When my foster- 
son thy father quitted the land, I was about to 
withdraw me from his brother’s household; for 
the noble Magyar blood that fills my veins, 
rebelled against the yoke of the proud woman 

who had been set over it. But Cassian was 

« 

already born;—the boy loved me,—sought to 
me,'«.-and ever insisted to hear from my lips the 
legends of his native land; and to repeat after 
me such stem lessons of national honour, that 
1 soon learned to fix my hopes upon the growth 
of the young tree which had sprung up in my 
des^t path. From that hour until now, I have 
tamed near my nursling, and kis happiness and 
credit have been my dearest hope on earth.” 
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The Demoiselle Zeriny pre/seci closer to her side. 
“ And though he is now too old,—perchance 
too proud,—to seek lessons froBi my wasted lips, 
and grant me his confidence in return, yet little 
importeth Cassian which is a* secret in ‘my ears. 
The Baroness is bent upon wedding her son with 
a noble kinswoman of her own, whose fhmily 
influence may further her views. His father seeks 
the same end by devoting his time and thought 
to the accumulation of greater wealth, and ”— 

“ And Cassian? ” inquired Iblina. 

“ Hath a gentle spirit, which hath been too 
roughly tutored to venture upon open defiance. 
He speaks ^ little, promises nothing, acts with 
caution ”— 

“ And feels, dear Mariska ? ” 

“ Be patient, child^’ said the old woman, 
patting her cheek. “ And now go thy ways; 
for the Baroness cares not to know thee absent 
from her observation; and still less, to perceive 
that the worn out servitor of her husband’s House 
can receive that**notice at the hands of others? 
which her own arrogance hath withheld.” 
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“ At least I mAy ffetiim ? ” inquired the grati¬ 
fied girl, kissing the withered hand which sought 
her own. 

*• “ Return as often as thou wilt, but ever at 
this hour; for the boy Zeriny visits not my 
chamber while daylight enables him to serve 
his father’s will. And if I rightly read thy 
proud eye and open brow, thou wouldst willingly 
avoid the presence of one who seeks thee not. 
And so, sweetheart, all peace be with thee,” said 
Mariska, as the door closed upon her visitor, and 
her retreating footsteps were lightly heard upon 
the stair. 



CHAPTER IV. 


(’limb we the cliff,—the summer skies laugh ou* 

More brightly from iTs heights; and stretched bencalj? 
The mighty vale unfolds its pastures, rich 
With waving gold. 

Cowprii. 


Nevke did the verbiage of the dull parading 
Baroness appear so little tedious to Idlina’s ear, 
never did the self-engrossment and abstraction 
of her uncle seem so little repellent to her 
leelings, as when she returned to their society, 
excited by the new hopes and awakened tender¬ 
ness, arising frdta Mariska’s communication. 
She no longer res*ented the unconcern with which 
she was greeted, nor noted the insupportable 
monotony of. Baroness Zeriny’s coterie, the sole 
society in which her deep mourning permitted 
her to appear.* Their faults and weaknesses 
dwelt in her observation but as those of the 
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parents of Cassif.n ^and instead of rebelling, as 

* 

heretofore, against tlie ceremonious indifference 
of their demeangvr towards her, she promised 
Jierself to win warmer regard at their hands by 
her alacfrit'y and cheerful submission. Hope is 
the sweetest nurse of forbearance, and the fosterer 
of mamy a feeble virtue. 

Actuated by such motives, Iblina was prompt 
to outrage the better feelings of her nature, and 
to subdue those emotions of filial sorrow which 
would have retained her in silence and solitude; 
and the gaieties of the hotel Zeriny began to 
derive new grace and fresh animation from her 
presence. The tableaux represented in its gaudy 
saloon, were directed by her taste to assume the 
semWance of the mightiest triumphs of Italian 
art;—its concerts were enhanced by the addition 
of her scientific aid; —its dance became more 
sprightly, its masque more imaginative, and its 
general tone more light, and elegant, as Icilina 
joined in its splendid festivities. Already her 
charms and her talents had began to excite the 
wonder and admiration of the little world around 
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her; when the Baroness, read in her un¬ 
wonted exertions only an artful design to extend 
her influence over the mind of her 9ousin, ter¬ 
minated her flattering career 0^ bitter taunts and 
insulting suggestions. 

“ The Demoiselle Zcriny had long but silently 
noticed that a vaii^ competition with the mag- 

nificence of the Austrian capital founded the 

• 

moving impulse of the dull pageants of Hnnga- 
I'ian society. “ Thus do they in Vienna,—thus 
are the Parisians attired,—thus ride the English” 
—are the apologetic phrases that burden every 
lip ; and the nation so renowned for its tenacious 
and barbarous originality, meanly deserts from 
day to dayt those peculiar characteristics whicii 
fonn its only inheritance and distinction. 

The Baroness j^eriny chanced to be among 
the most promineiit of those to whom the court 
of Vienna ofl’ered an eternal model,—an object 
of constant reference and communication. She 
laboured to make it evident, on every occasion, 
that her proper orbit lay in that hallowed sphere; 
and that as she had originally emerged from its 
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glories, her setting \'eams must necessarily blend 
with* its refulgence. 

“ And ipust I, in sooth, adopt these fantastic 
tires ? ” asked lolina, as her aunt was pressing 
her to inspect an importation of fashionable 
finery from Vienna. 

“The Archduchess Sophiagppearedinadress ex¬ 
actly similar,at the fete of the Russian ambassador.” 

“ I doubt it not,” replied Idlina; “ but is her 
authority unimpeachable in Hungary? What 
though we give tribute to Csesar, and acknow¬ 
ledge our unworthiness of national independence, 
must our ancient habit,—our rich garb of Magyar 
invention, prove a badge of disgrace ? We, who 
are mere w'omen, and have the tastb and perti¬ 
naciousness of our sex, dear aunt, are we forbidden 
to exercise them in the v;ery sjiaping of our gar¬ 
ments ? ” 

“You have a happy estimation of your own 
judgment, Idlina, if you would exalt it above 
the fiat of the third capital in Europe; and I 
should further recommend you to rest satisfied 
with my decision in such matters.” 
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Surely madam,” observyft fcassian who, with 
his father, was an unwilling auditor of the 
Baroness’s reprimand, “ surely you will not deny 
to my cousin the poor privilege of vindicating 
our national independence by retaining^ the pic- 
turesque costume of our happier destinies.” 

“ I would deny, to Mademoiselle Zeriny,” 
answered the Baroness, “ only such bootless in¬ 
dulgence of wayward caprice, as becomes neither 
her age, nor her condition.” 

“ You must not, Ina, it it true, expect to find 
the commercial class maintain that honourable 
position in Hungarian society which you have 
seen conceded to its influence in Trieste, Fiumc, 
or Venice,* observed her uncle, who was anxious 
to divert the coarse, and personal character, of 
the conyersatiouj “^You must learn, I fear, 
to repress your ipxpectations of place and pre¬ 
ference. The commerce of Hungary, limited as 
it is by the want of means for exterior commu¬ 
nication,—o^“ canals,—of navigable rivers with 
favourable courses,—and of practicable roads,— 
hath retained a mean and pedling character 
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which perhaps jxlst^es the contempt lavished 
upon* all who are concerned in its details. Our 
land is inexhaustible in natural resources,— 
although even thel^ are rendered abortive by the 
evil peiiis^ gf an arbitrary government:—but in 
the arts, in scientific manufactures, in all that 

can add ihterest and dignity ^to mercantile pur- 

• • 

suits, we are still lamentably deficient.” 

“ I have often tliought, dear uncle,” said Iblina 
timidly, “that commerce can assume a dignified 
character only in a maritime country or city. 
The constant spectacle of its winged messengers, 
lifting up their white sails in the sunshine, bear¬ 
ing its mandates into remote regions, and bring¬ 
ing back their tributes to its feet, possesses a re¬ 
deeming majesty which overpowers the interested 
degradation of its views. Genoa the superb 
derived her splendours from the ,noble merchants 
whose argosies rode upon her seas ; —Venice 
rose from the Lagoon upder a similar agency;— 
distant England,—where commerce <Jan boast an 
mstocracy of its own,—owes her prosperity and 
fier influence over the fate of nations to the same 
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local advantages ; and evenyn’the obscure city of 
my youth, dear uncle, I have seen our prdudest 
and noblest, anxious suitors for the distinctions of 
commercial life.” 

Cassian, in -whose ears the gentle'^ voice of 
Iblina wore a charm that enhanced even those of 
her lovely countensvnce and graceful manner, lis¬ 
tened with delight to the observations of his 
cousin. He perceived that his father was pleased 
by the tone of her conversation, so different from 
that of the languid, vapid exclusives of his 
mother’s chosen society ; and he began to cherish 
some expectation that Idlina’s captivations might 
work their own way to the heart of his parents. 
“ If tliey tian resist so much sweetness, such 
gentle resignation of her early claims,” thought 
he, “ tlimy must J)e formed of sterner stuff than 
ordinary xnortals.^’ 

On one personage of the Zeriny coterie, the 
gentleness and accomplishments of the young 
Italian had indeed made a deep impression; but 
the Princess Betthyani, although disposed to 
admire, and love, and serve the fair creature 
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whom she saw so' HjJ'htly held by those around 
her, had little influence over the mind of the 
Baroness, except such as she derived from her 
honourable position in the world,—from her high 
birth, and fevour with the Imperial family. In 
Cassian alone, did she find a willing auditor of the 
enthusiastic admiration which she was disposed 
to lavish upon lulina; and his warm gratitude 
for the distinction'marked by the Princess towards 
a being whom he so loved, without being able to 
protect and honour, unfortunately imparted a 
character of sensibility and tenderness to his 
intercourse with his noble confidante, which gave 
many a restless and unhappy hour to her for 
whose sake it had become valuable. ** 

Idlina, who read in the devotion of her cousin 
to the young and lovely Si,donia, only ar'indica¬ 
tion of libertine attachment, mas induced to 
reject the advances made towards her friendship 
by one whose mere notice had been honourable to 
her, had it not seemed to be suggested by a 
sinister motive; and following the unhappy im¬ 
pulse of her evil destihy, she coldly reserved her 
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esteem and confidence fro^ a woman equally 
worthy and desirous of both. 

In the meantime, the Carnival, vd^h its forced 
gaieties, — its redoutes and Casino maskings,— 
had come and gone; and to the “ six .weeks of 
varnished faces,” had succeeded the penitence 
and platitude of Lait. From the boisterous, the 
almost insane mirth.of Shrove Tuesday, the 
striking of the midnight bell liad subdued the 
intemperance of the giddy masquers into the 
sober dulness becoming the season of sackcloth ; 
until the splendid ceremonies of Easter at length 
terminated both feast, and fast, and penance. 

The spring was already far advanced; and 
IJJlina pei^eived that even Hungary,—dark, 
flowerless, cheerless Hungary,—hath her season 
of budSSjnd smileys. T^he overflowing Danube,— 
fed by the pissobeng snows of the Rhcetian Alps, 
appeared to sail with tenfold majesty between 
the towers of Buda and Pesth,—of the rival 
queens who sought his preference. The islands 
seemed to float upon the silver waves of the river, 
upborne by the feathery, lightness of their green 
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and half-foliagea wo^s}—the vine-covered hills 
beyond Buda, which the budding vineyards had 
long tinged with red, now assumed a hue of 
downy verdure ;—and the trim gardens that sur¬ 
rounded tha avenue of the Stadt Waldchcn and 
its elegant suspension bridge, were bright with a 

thousand ‘flowers. In the conservatories of the 

« « 

Zerinische Hans, the “ gioyentH dell’ anno” exhi¬ 
bited a still richer'portion of its fragrant treasures; 
and the birds imprisoned in its gilded aviaries 
began to pour their awakened songs of joy amid 
the blossoms, as exultingly as though no weary 
heart ached at the sound;—as though the master 
whose riches cherished their music, could spare a 
thought from his empty dreams of Smbition to 
commend its sweetness ! Spring was come,—the 
hopeful, happy spring; g,nd for the fost time 
since Iblina had learned to note cts air iof triumph 
in bursting from the bonds of winter, she looked 
upon its blooming progress with indifference. 

Spring was the appointed season for the visits of 


her uncle and cousin to Trieste : and well did she 

< 

remember the delight with which she had been 
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accustomed to hail its 'eafly harbingers,—the 
violets, and the swallows, and the woodbine buds. 
And those tokens were once ag^in before her eyes; 
and served to remind her of the lost pleasures 
which had been so precious but so transient in 
their enjoymept, when shared with her (jpusin ;— 
of their rides among the olive groves;—of*their 
evening walks along the marble terraces overlook- 
ing the tideless shores of the Adriatic sea,— 
those terraces where the shadows of the young 
lovers fell between the moon and the tall pome¬ 
granate trees,—where their hearts expanded in 
sweet converse,—or in^ilence sweeter still! And 
such joys, ^such recreations, such moments ol‘ 
tenderness and hope, had been enhanced and 
sanctified by the approval of the kindest of 
parents; alsd Cassian’s devotion had been scarcely 
less acceptaffle to Aer own feelings, than to those 
of her lost father. 

And now, silence was again between them; 
but not that sweet and happy stillness which is 
the result of cctatented confidence. Cassian’s 
commonest salutations were now spoken in a 
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constrained voice,—5iand the replies of Idlina 
Zeriny were scarcely less proudly cold. Were 
the receptioh-roonjs of the Baroness filled with 
Che mirthful cheer of society,—Cassian had 
speech, and smiles, and gallantry, for every one 
— but hjs cousin! and was she summoned to 
make sport for the Philistines, by pouring forth 
her enchanting voice in the appropriate melodies 

4 

of her own brighter country, Cassian would 
wander listlessly into another chamber, or affect 
to enter into eager conversation with some triffer 
of'the circle. It occuiTed to her that, at times, 
he even rushed uncourteously past her, as if to 
touch her garments in rude scorn; and that in 
the midst of his attentions to the Princess 
Betthyani, or other of his mother’s beauteous 
guests, he would still u'neasily seek .ler eye, as 
if to insure her observation or thes^ indications 
of estrangement,—these evidences of levity and 
libertinage. 

Consciousness like this did but strengthen her 
in the assumed air of haughty‘indifFerence with 
which she parried his attacks upon her patience; 
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and she had none save Mansk* unto whom, she 
could venture to detail her grief and mortifica- 
tion. But when she again att^pted to allude to 
Cassian’s many misdoings, the old woman inter- 
rupted her by saying, “ CouH it advantage thee 
in aught, sweet Iblina, I would read this riddle 
aright, and give thee a kinder interpretation of 
Zeriny’s actions. But ’twere an ill service to. 
both ; for the spring returneth not to its source, 
and blood should not remingle with its parent 
stream. Be ye wise then, children,—and look 
for happiness in alien alliances. Thou, liilina, art 
too indolent to find fitting support in Cassian's 
gentle, timid nature ; and he, in seeking a bride 
upon whose proud scutcheon he may found the 
future honours of his house, should find it uifited 
with a finikand aspiring spirit, to maintain and 
strengthen tlte wavering placability of his own,” 

“ But although we are no longer lovers, Ma- 
riska, surely «ve may prove firm and confiding 
friends 1 

Mariska shook her head; and the* slender 
thread she was weaving, snapped between her 
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fingers. “ Thus- bS ye divided, since ye are 
doomed to part. From friendship unto love, 
lulina, there is no^etum ; from love to friendship 
«no step; hatred or utter indifference offer the 
only exchange for passion.” 

“ An<^ must I perforce content me with this 
deci*on?” said Idlina, pressing her slender 
hands together. “I must,—I must!—for sub¬ 
mission is my portion, my allotted destiny.” 

“ Thy portion none may guess, save He whose 
knowledge is inscrutable,” replied the withered 
woman emphatically. “ But if a sybil of four¬ 
score years may guide thy looks into futurity, 
Mariska prays thee to let thy daydreams rest 
upon a nobler alliance than the name of Zeriny 
can«promise. Ay,— Ina,— wed with a magnat, 
— with one of pure Magyar blood in its 

fierce tide, fierce virtues abound; find a brave, 
free, generous spirit can redeem many errors. 
And now, girl, speak we no more of Cassian; for 
there is much sorrow, and little hope in the 
theme.”. 

But this sumraaryi edict, while it effectually 
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silenced her companion, served hnt to render, her 
cheek more pale, her heart more wretched ; till 
the languor of Idlina’s air, and the feebleness of 
her voice attracted the notice even of her uncle. 

“ Methinks,” said he, as thfcy sat one evening 
together in his garden, under the lorg silken 
blossoms of the datura, “ methinks this landward 
air liketh thee not, thy gentle^ Ina; for thine 
Italian bloom hath deserted thee, and thou seem- 
est ill at ease. Why borrowest thou not the 
lively cheer and bright glance of thy cousin 
Cassian j who, during the last few months, seems 
to have attained a new existence.” 

liilina looked down upon her mourning habit 
in reply. 

“ I read thy thought, and love thee foi^ it, 
child;—ttiy father is not, and should not be 
forgotten. But thou art not of an age to 
become so arrant a home-bird, and thy nest 
wearies thee j*—come then and follow me in a 
bolder flight,” said the old man with feeling. 
‘‘The Baroness Joins to-night the circle of the 
Archduchess; Cassian is occupied in the de- 
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tipaicb of an esHjfehe to Bucharest;—and thou 
and I, Idlina, will cross the river, and ascend the 
heights of the B>locksberg, from whence thou 
may’st overlook our city and half the kingdom. 
If the evening brefeze upon its summit restore not 
freshness to thy cheeks, they must be of marble.” 

‘'*And would they were so, so my heart might 
be as cold,” murmured lolina to herself, as she 
arrayed herself to accompany her uncle; and 
stepping into the barge whose rowers bore his 
livery, she seated herself by his side, and the 
vessel was rapidly impelled through the current 
of the sparkling tide. The old man seemed 
gratified to find his niece, for tlie first time, 
sharing his pleasures. His haughty wife deigned 
indeed to participate only in his worldly schemes 
of mutual advantage; and the reser^ which his 
early severity had imposed upon^ Cassian had 
chilled all confidence between them;. But Ina, the 
creature of his protection, sharing equally his 
name and blood, seemed to wait with dutiful 
aftection upon the expression of his inclinations ; 
and as the river breezes brightened her faded 
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countenance, and the beaut^’ aad variousnes^s of 
the noble scenery around appeared reflected in 
her eyes, Josef Zeriny looked upon her with more 
than common interest. 

On approaching the opposite shore of the 
Danube, they observed the gaudy equipage of 
the Baroness rapidly traversing the bridge of 
boats, towards the palace. Satisfied to know, 
her niece removed from thte vicinity of Cassian, 
whom she had left in Pesth, she leaned gaily 
from the cariiage, and kissed her hand towards 
the boat. It was the first time she had vouch¬ 
safed so familiar a salute,—her air was even 
art'ectionate^ and the unlooked-for kindness of 
lier kindred brought a pang of pleasure into 
Iiililia’s^heart, and inclined her towards -ftiem 
with unusital feelings ol’ gratitude. Small indeed 
is the meaiVre of kindness which hath power to 
touch the fc'Jings of the wretched ;—I know of 
no surer assay by which the intrinsic quality of 
misery may be proved. 



CHAPTER 


Tamper not with me,— J oaii'itody forth 
A darker plague than thy worst image shews 
And yet not slirink. I-et me know all: and thou’ 
Shalt give thy plaudits to my sclf-rcnouoeenieut 
And willing sacrifice. 

Fl.KTCIlf.K 


The boat touched the landing stairs, the Brit- 
schka was in waiting, and its light Hungarian 

r 

steeds soon left behind t)ie squalid hovels of 
theeRai'scian suburb and ascended’ the heights 
of the Blocksberg*. The rodd womj^upwards 
through a maze of vineyards^; anyf the valley 
appeared gradually to widen at t,'icir feet, dis¬ 
playing the fertilizing course of ^ the mighty 


■" The Szent-Gellfir hegye, or mountain of St. Gerard, commonly 
named in Ofcn and Festh as the Blorksl>erg. The celebrated astro¬ 
nomical tower is situated upon its summit. 
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Danube towards Neusatz, untM its waters. va¬ 
nished in the misty distance. As they mounted 
still higher, the western hills seemed to recede, 
mountain beyond mountain; till, having passed 
the votive chapels scattered o^er the brow of the 
Blocksberg, they found themselves conapelled to 
reach the Observatory on foot; and in a few min¬ 
utes they were panting upon the^craggy summit. 

liilina recoiled with uorior from the preci¬ 
pice,— to the brink of which she had been 
betrayed by her curiosity, — from whose dizzy 
(;l<!vation the heights of the fortress of Buda 
appear confounded with the valley below them. 
The. Daniib^ alone, reta us its mighty majesty 
when thus overlooked ; and while the eyes of the 
young stranger were .stretched to track the wAid- 
mgs of its eddy.ng waters, the vast pvsztas, or 
grazing farnii*^ which cccujiy the sandy plain of 
Ketsekdmet st'^med spread beneath, trackless 
md treeless an Oriental desart. Even the 
solitary dwellings and mean villages scattered at 
ntervals over its*parched surface, served but to 
rdd to its air of desolation; and Idlina exclaimed 
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against its dreary extent, as she seated herself at 
her uncle’s side upon a fragment of rock com- 

t 

manding the boundless prospect. 

'' Yet hath it a peculiar boast,” answered he; 
“ a boast exceeding even that of its rich fertility. 
On yonder spot, Iblina, or, as we distinguish it, 
the‘plain of Riikosch, the Hungarians of the 
olden time assembled to* elect their sovereigns. 
One hundred thousand tents of the nobility are 
recorded to have whitened its dark surface during 
the season of election.” 

Do I not see the gleam of a white portico 
among the plantations which fringe the borders 
of its hallowed ground ?” 

“ Thou art gazing upon my own summer palace 
of‘Rdschatz. My oton, do 1 call’it? Alas! ’tis 
mine but as a heavy rent and an absentee lord 
permit. Art thou aware, Ina, tl/.it to become 
proprietor of Hungarian earth,—.‘^ave that which 
finally receives alike both princeMnd vassal into 
its cold recesses,—’tis needful to prove as many 
quarterings as a herald only lAayrecord? And 
I,—millionary as I am, — must fain content 
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myself with breathing my'^naiive air upon, tlu 
inherited territories of others.” 

liilina looked at him for further explanation. 
“But a time will come, and I trust before I aiii 
lost in caducity, when the Zerinys may 'presume 
upon the sanction of the Emperor and of the 
Aulic Chamber, to assume that state wliich, 
worthless and paltry’ as it is,^ hath become a 
necessary badge of honour, in a land so mis¬ 
governed as Iliingaria. Yes! Iblina; no sooner 
shall Cassian conclude his marriage with the 
daughter of Count Ilunyadi, than my grant of 
lauds in the Banat, and the title they convey, 
will bless uie with the fruits of my laborious and 
frugal life; and raise both me and mine to the 
distinc^ons I covet. This veiy evening,* the 
Baroness receives an audience of the Palatine, in 
order to seej > the ^imperial sanction to so flatter¬ 
ing an arrangement.” 

The perturbed blood rushed to Jblina’s cheeks, 
and brow, and burning bosom, at this overpower¬ 
ing announcemSnt; and as quickly left them 
cold and colourless by gathering round her 
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oppressed heart. • “^And will this, thinkest thou, 
oh! my uncle, bless thee with contentment ?” 
murmured she. 

“ Look around thee, Idlina,” said .Tosef in 
reply. “ Look upon yonder many-tinted woods, 
upon th^se mountains,—the winding river that 
flow!? under their shadow,—and the tufted mea¬ 
dows through which it winders;—then tell me 
whether there be any earthly acquirement which 
gold can compass, that can match with their 
united glories, works as they are of the Almighty 
Creator’s hand. I have toiled heavily and taken 
much heed of mine earthly substance, and I am 
now blessed with great riches; nor,is there an 
object among the fair achievements of art, or 
a treasure among the inventions of luxury, which 
I may not make my own. But such are, alas! 
of small account;—they are base, ttey are trans¬ 
itory,—they are fashioned by haiijas of clay;— 
and so long as I call not flood Md fell,‘T-pas- 
ture and forest, mine,—my own ,—Lam still poor 
and ungraced in my own estimation; No !” said 
Zeriny, trembling from the excitement with which 
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his eyes gloated upon the mfght^ territory at his 
feet; “ no! let me but live to know myself the 
founder of a race, to see the^ son of* my heart 
take place and station among the inheritors of 
our ancient national rights, avd I shall die con¬ 
tent with having so lived, and so laboured ! It 
were worse than death, and worse than shame 
unto my heart, should -any unforeseen mischance 
frustrate the consummation of my hopes ; and 
my bitterest curse would fall upon all or any 
whose agency might conduce to my disappoint¬ 
ment.” 

His niece sighed in the submission of despair. 
The sentence of her destiny had been pronounced; 
and duty unto the brother of her father forbade 
her even to grieve over a prospect which* he 
had set forth as *the joy and triumph of his 
existence. ® 

“ Be it so! ” said she to herself, as the old 
man departed a visit to the Professor resident 
at the Observatory; leaving her, as he smilingly 
said, to the society of the rooks and angels. “ Be 
it so! my moan shall be soon made; and I will 
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rest> my future hrpeS of peace upon a more equal 
land;—even upon yonder sky which laughs over 
my head as though it shone in mockery. Yet 
’oil! why was . bid to cherish expectations so 
fruitlessj—why was I permitted to nourish an 
aflfection^so intense, so unavailing! ” 

She started as she spoke, /or a step approached 
her ; and as she turned her head, Cassian him¬ 
self, in all the pride of manly beauty, and all the 
exultation of triumph, stood beside the rock in 
a fissure of which she had sheltered lierself from 
th6 setting sun. 

“ I saw you from Mariska’s swallow nest 
ascend the mountain with my father,” said he; 

and I presumed that under such sanction, I 
mig4it intrude myself upon you." My^ mother 
hath already departed to the evening society of 
the Archduchess.” 

This announcement, which waifi probably in¬ 
tended to convey a simple assurance of security 
from obsei-vation, ^ore a far more offensive in¬ 
tention to Iblina’s apprehension.* 

“ I know it,” she replied, writhing with the 
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effort to suppress lier tears<; “ but wlioroibre 
shouldst (Aou announce it. 

“ Because,” replied Cassian^ startled by her 
unaccountable emotion, " I trusted you would the 
more readily retain mo in your presfinoe; and 
perhaps efface by such an indulgence, the remem- 
brance of the many wretched hours I find myself 
condemned to endure.”. 

The unhappy girl had now concealed her face 
upon her knees as she sat; for her quivering lips 
and burning eyeballs could only have been ^re- 
vealcd to betray what pride would fain have 
suppressed. Distressed and perplexed by her 
evident perturbation, Cassian now seated himself 
beside her,—hung over her with irrepressible 
tenden^ss,—and began to soothe her witU all 
that gentle devotion of manner, which his low, 
pleading tones h9.d formerly rendered so capti¬ 
vating. Theie was not a gentle word, a sweet 
assurance, wi-icli he did not warmly ui-ge to 
obtain an explanation of her affliction. He 
sought her coafidence as, a concession;—he 
claimed it as a right;—he called upon her as 
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his cousin, — as^hi* beloved, — as his wife, to 
suppress her sorrow, or to declare its origin. 

“ Oh! Utter hypocrite ! ” said Idlina at length, 
unable to subdue her indignation. “ Must I 
learn to. despise, erp I can school myself to forget 
thee? Why shouldst thou pause, Cassian, in 
, thy .career,—why shouldst' thou one moment 
withdraw thy thoughts from the success that 
crowns thy crafty scheming, to waste them upon 
a lost, lonely thing, like me ? I am beggared, 
Cassian,—I know it;—I am of degraded extrac¬ 
tion,—I know it;—I am unworthy to share 
the burden of thy new coronet,—alas! I know 
it;—I knew it when I i-ejected yonder proud 
Florentine prince, who sought so anxiously to 
shaijp with me the splendours of his own!— 
But couldst thou mot permit' the poor girl to 
subdue in silence and solitude the anguish of 
the heart thou hast stung,—to /suppress the 
rebellious suggestions of the spi^U thou hast 
wounded, but that thou must wander hither 
to insult her with thine airs of triumph ? Go— 
go—Cassian! thy pride will be fed with other 
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homage,—thy success hailed by other lips ;— 
let mine be sealed as patience or death may 
decree! ” 

“Art thou distraught, Iblina?” exclaimed 
her companion, at once amazed and'indignant. 
“ In Heaven’s name, who or what hath moved 
tliei.' to this frenzy?” 

“ Thyself, CassiauJ—thou hast done it;— 
thou, whom I so loved,—ay, ^tart not at the 
word, — to breathe it now, injures no modest 
thought! Thou hast done it, who gloriest in 
tolling me that thy haughty mother seeks the 
presence of the Palatine, but to announce thy 
bn>ken faith, and approaching marriage with 
another.” 

“ Mtf marriage?—a mere dream,— a peevish 
% • 
fantasy of thine* own„ sveet cousin. On my 

honour and fait'j, there hath not been even 

speech or prdiect of such a nature.” 

liilina detiiled the intelligence she had just 
received from his father; and Cassian Zeriny 
trembled as hg listened to an announcement 
wholly new and unexpected. 

E 2 
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“ I would,” said clasping his hands in his 
turn, “ I would I were the meanest serf that digs 
for broad 4n< yonder valley, so I might be free 
from the thraldom of my parents’ vain ambition j 
for verily there lies not jewel or ingot among 
my father’s hoards, which he considers more 
marketable than my heart,and hand. Ina,— 
dearest!^—my friend,—my sweet cousin,—revile 
me not in so trjing an hour; for how may thy 
sorrow be named with mine ?” 

lolina had now recovered from her momentary 
accession of anger; nor could she prevent her 
companion from seating himself beside her in 
order to claim her sympathy in his distress; or 
silence those reiterated vows of coiltinued and 
changeless affection, by which bo sought to 
repay himself for so long a suppression of his 
sentiments. 

“ This must not be, Cassian,” iijterrupted she 
at length. “ That sacred prom^e unto thy 
mother which hath so long sealed tliy lips, may 
not be broken with impunity; and thy father’s 
declarations have this night torn a veil from my 
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eyes, till I see and own tlx^'t we are doomed to 
part. When I stood beside my father’s bloody 
shroud, Cassian,—judge whether any common 
emotion could wring that word from my lips,—| 
felt that my anguish would have been* insupport¬ 
able had not one sustaining remembrance soothed 
the sorrow of that; fatal hour. It was the re¬ 
collection that during the happy years we had 
lived together, my peevishness hdd never thwarted 
his will; and that the submission of perfect duty 
had influenced my bearing towards him in every 
circumstance of my existence. And shall T,-— 
who have proved the consolation of such a 
feeling,—shall I, dear Cassian, teach thee the sin 
and sorrow* of disobedience, and share with thee 
an act which would carry death to the hearts of 
thy parents ?—Oh ! no;—^there is no joy in the 
indulgence of scl^sh passion which can atone for 
such a sacriflee. Cassian ! our union is indeed 
impossible.” 

“ Yet but now, you expressed a far different 
thought.—Forgive me, Ina, for loving to recall 
a confession so enchanting to my hopes.” 
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“ It was tliy secmVig. insensibility, Zeriny, thy 
supposed triumph, which roused such unwonted 
feelings in \ny heart. 1 can share with content,— 
yrith pride ,—thy submission to the dictates of 
virtue"Can eveiji urge thy sacrifice of selfish 
considerations; but Cassian’s indifference was a 
fiir ipore bitter trial.” 

“ Thou canst not have tjiought me indifferent, 
Idlina. My father may have deceived him¬ 
self,—my mother may have trusted to my 
obedience y —^but thou—^thou”— 

Cassian, since we arc destined to renounce 
our past hopes,—since another interview may be 
denied us,—^let us not waste these precious 
moments in vain retrospections, or separate with¬ 
out ,clearly comprehending the relations which 
must, in future, subsist betweed us.” 

“ Speak not so sternly, Ina’V— 

“I must, I must;—for without^firmness how 
may I achieve my cruel taskj^ Hear me, 
Cassian,” she exclaimed, bending her knees and 
solemnly joining her hands, V hear me swear 
that I will never thwart the projects of thy 
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parents by seeking to cneri^h or renew the 
affection which hath been so dear unto both ;— 
that I will never exchange v,ow of pledge with 
thee, Cassian, nor receive thy wedded faith 
but in all things stiive to h'rward the • views of 
thy father for thy welfare. May Heaven hear 
and protect me as I keep holy my oath;-'-and 
if I fail, — be its unsparing curse upon my 
head!” 

“Wherefore hast thou done this?” murmured 
Zeriny, as she rose trembling from her knees, and 
sunk beside him, oppressed by tlie solemnity of 
the appeal she had uttered. “ Thou, and thou 
only, by thy rash vehemence hast put an eternal 
bar betwixt us !—Now then,” said he after a 
pause,^ “ now then, let me indeed be gone*; for 
I have nothing more 1;o hear or to hope. Life 
hath closed around me like the untimely dark¬ 
ness of an eclipse.” 

He arose to depart. “ Stay,” exclaimed liilina, 
“ stay Cassian;—say that we are friends, ere 
thou leavest my*side. Stay, and hear one parting 
word of counsel. Thou art about to encounter 
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the wide sea of life'^Cassian, iu a trim and gal¬ 
lant vessel; may thy cousin presume to bid thee 

beware, ere iliou leavest the port ? I would not 
% 

tell thee of rock or shoal,—of shifting winds, 
Zeriny, o,r treacherous harbourage ; for these thou 
hast judgment to shun. ’Tis against thyself,— 
against the bark’s wavering pilot,—that I would 
forewarn thee. Distrust thine own timidity,— 
vindicate thine o'wn claims ;—and let not a con¬ 
ciliatory policy lead thee to procrastinate the 
consideration of present peril. Thou hast feebly 
yielded unto thy parents the arbitrary disposal of 
thine existence, until the prerogative hath twined 
itself amid their life-strings, and it hath become 
a sin to rend the knot asunder. Buf thou,—be 
thou^ henceforward sterner of purpose, as thou 
wouldst be happy, and qonfer* happiness. And 
now farewell,—cousin Cassian^—peace and ob¬ 
livion be between us!” 

Once and again, Zeriny attempted to speak in 
reply,—but the words obeyed not his intention. 
He therefore folded his hands together, and stood 
gazing upon her he loved in speechless and 
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agonizing intensity for many minutes. At length 
the tears slowly stole upon his cheeks;—he knelt 
down before her,—pressed her garment to his 
lips,—then rising and bounding down the hiU- 
side, he was out of sight ere she had recovered 
licr powers of remonstrance. 

“ How is this,” exclaimed her uncle, when some¬ 
time afterwards returning from his visit, he found 
her still seated on the spot where* he had left her, 
but in so altered a frame of feeling. Her lips 
were now discoloured,—her looks haggard with 
exhaustion,—her hair, scattered to the evening 
winds. “ What hath chanced,—who hath been 
with thee, my dearest niece ?”—a sudden thought 
cnlightened*him. 

“ Cassian hath been here,” said he, “ and, you 

% 

have spoken together of his mamage.” 

“ We have indc^pd met;—but only to part, in 
mutual pardon and compassion. Uncle, we have 
learned to live henceforth as strangers.” 

The unbidden tears gushed from the poor girl’s 
eyes as she spoke. 

“ Iblina,” observed the old man gravely, “ you 
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haT^e been too res^rv^ with me. Why is it that 
I am permitted to witness this vehemence of feel¬ 
ing, now that my knowledge comes too late ! 
»\nd yet,”—he added, “ deem not that I under¬ 
value your'claims upon me. I swore, as I saw 
your father’s coffin lowered to the dust, that his 
• child should never fail to mfeet at my hands the 
tenderness of a parent;—and I will not forswear 

I 

myself. Say but one word, liilina,—say that 
this attachment is essential to your happiness,— 
say that you cannot resign my son and live,— and 
I will hasten to the feet of the Palatine,—retract 
my announcement,—and break off' my connexion 
with the family of Count Hunyadi.” 

Idlina took her uncle’s hand, and kissed it with 
reverence.—“ It is enough,” said she; “ your 
kindness disarms even my regrets. Be satisfied, 
dear uncle, that were all these facrifices made, an 
insuperable obstacle, of my own creating, would 
prevent my marriage with your son^ Be satisfied 
that nothing remains for my happiness, but to 
forget Cassian.” 

She took his arm, and slowly descended the 
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craggy steep towards ■ the carriage; and still 
speechless from emotion, they crossed the river,— 
the threshold of their gates,— ^nd parted for the 
night. Many and contending thoughts disturbed 
the rest of the- Zeriny family ere they met 
again. 



CHAPTER VI. 


And o’er the ryin rose that strength which sad 
With nothmr left to hope, tliere’s nought to drcitd. 

Ih’RON. 


“ Maeiska !” said the Demoiselle Zeriny, as 
she entered the remote chamber of the old woman 
on the following day, with a brow as pale as the 
sheeted dead, but with a calm and even cheerful 
deofeanour, “ they toll me thou art sufferipg from 
some grievous indispositibn.” 

The beldame sate rocking fhcrself backwards 
and forwards, as if to quiet the ^ense of pain; 
and her distaff lay idle by her sida,/ but she sus¬ 
pended her movements on perceiving Iblina’s 
approach, and replied with unvffonted gentleness, 
“ Tn spirit, love, not in bodyj—and they served 
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me but ill who told thee 0/ ailment. And 
thou, Ina! thou,”— 

Of myself,” said Iblina, “ it needeth not to 
speak, since an irreversible decree is a booties^ 
theme of argument; and from such, alas! win 
I my sorrow.” 

Mariska took her hand with deference, and 
gazed earnestly into her face. " He is gone, Isint-r 
sasu*; at day-break he went hence, and these 
old eyes will rest no more upon his sweet pre¬ 
sence.” 

“ Didst thou speak v.'ith him ere he departed ; 
knowest thou whither he is bound ?” 

“ Nor with me, nor with any did Cassian com¬ 
mune in his sorrow ; but the common babble of 
the ho\j.sehoId runs that his father and the»Ba- 
roncss spake him fair •at parting, and mingled 
tears with his; rnd that it hath been settled 
among them .that the burden of his affliction 
will be light(^ned if borne through other lands, 
whose pleasures may efface the remembrances of 


Hungarian, darling. 
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home. Ilis suite, sdty they, follow him this night 
unto Vienna, and his equipages will suit his lofty 
fortunesbut what are they to our Cassian, 
.whose mind is dark with other images,— whose 
whole heart,—but ^ilence, babbling dotard ! why 
should I augment her sorrow,—why wish her to 
deplore a parting and an 'absence which even 
myself have taught her to look upon as a||(scue 
from after-sorrow. The beasts of the forest seek 
not shelter in cave or lair wherein an enemy 
abideth, and sad is the heart”— 

‘‘ Iblina,” interrupted the voice of the Baroness, 
advancing into the chamber and graciously sa¬ 
luting her niece, who stood trembling, and ab¬ 
sorbed in thought, by Mariska’s side, “it w'as 
not well to shed thy first tears upon another 
bosom than mine; trust me ‘ none can better 
appreciate their bitterness, or^more admire the 
generous resignation by which they have been 
urged.” 

“I have not wept, madam,-—I do not weep,” 
replied Iblina, in a calm low voice. “ During 
many grievous months, I have indeed wept over 
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the supposed estrangement and jjanworthincss of 
him whom I loved. But to-day, I-'know him to 
be still true,—still pure and e^icellent;—t know 
that he is gone where absence will render oq^ 
dark and alienated existence less painful tb both ; 
I know that our common duty is fitly performed, 
and I am content;—for what, alas! would tears 
avail us now ?” 

“ Say it not in that agonized voice, edes kirit- 
sem *;—say it not with those pallid cheeks!” 
said Mariska. 

“ Rather,” observed the Baroness hastily, 
“ rather weep, sweet Ina, and mingle thy tears 
with mine, that a luckless destiny parts me from 
my only son.” 

“ The lady of Zeriny might have spared dier 
tears, by retaining Afwz* among us who was the 
light of all our ejjcsobserved Mariska, sul¬ 
lenly. 

“ Would that I had earlier and better estimated 
the strength of his attachment,” replied the 


Hitbgariiln, dmr love. 
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Bftroness evasively f “ or known how firmly his 
wishes •were lient upon an union which the rash- 
ness of my niece hath now rendered impossible.” 

“ Fair and false,—fair and false,” murmured 
Mariska, thou wouldst set a coronet upon his 
brow, if its circle were to be shaped of metal 
glffwing from the furaace.” 

“ Speak we no more 'of the past,” said the 

« 

Baroness Zeriny reddening with anger, yet still 
repressing the suggestions of her fury. “ It were 
bootless to recur to the chances of happiness we 
have lost; since the vehemence and inconsider¬ 
ation of Iblina have alone rendered them unavail¬ 
ing. Still, however, it shall be my fondest desire 
to look upon her as my child of adoption; nor 
can my Cassian’s future bride ever leam to rival 
her in my regard.” 

She pressed the unresisting girl to her bosom, 
and gently drawing her from Mariska’s apart¬ 
ment, conducted her, with a pompous shew of 
sympathy and tenderness, into the presence of 
her uncle; whose swollen ey^s'and depressed 
silence, bore witness to the sincerity of his 
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caresses. From that hour, Jos^ Zeriny forbore 
to name his son in her presence, or to revert to 
any past events in which he bore a share. He 
ceased not to treat his niece with the most solb^ 
citous affection, and neither himself nor the 
Baroness appeared to acknowledge a dearer duty 
than that of cheering and consoling their victim. 

Nor was this change of conduct altogether 
insincere in either. Like other egotists, they 
had only disliked their protegee as an obstacle to 
their views; and they were grateful to her for 
the disinterestedness and promptitude with which 
she had voluntarily terminated the expectations 
of Cassian, ^and thus forwarded their projects. 
They now began to look upon her in a new light, 
— to rscognize her peculiar claims upon their 
love,—and to appreciate those valuable and en¬ 
dearing qualities vhich had already insured her 
the admiration and esteem of those by whom she 
was surround'd. Every memento that might 
serve to remind her of the absent one was scru¬ 
pulously removed*froni her sight;—his name,— 
that familiar sound w Inch had formed the music 
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oPhef life, wa» hushed in her presence, save 
when hei; uncle occasionally whispered to some 
visitor, with no unkind intention, that he was 

^ell,—and happy,—and enjoying the diversions 

« 

of the Austrian capital. 

It waf from an indifferent person,—a compa- 
rattVe stranger,—that Idlina was enabled to 
obtain a more exact detail of the departure and 
proceedings of her cousin. From the first day of 
his absence, the young Princess Betthyani had 
drawn nearer to her society, and had won her 
ponfidence by the frank and earnest warmth with 
which it was claimed. Sidonia was indeed a 
being from whom it appeared difficult to withhold 
aught which her varying fancy might urge her 

to Vlemand. Diminutive as a fairy, apd as a 

< 

fairy wilful and potent in her influence, her 
waywardness was more thait redeemed by the 
graceful elegance with which it was exerted,— 
the disinterestedness by which aims were 
directed,—and the gay intelligence which occa¬ 
sionally moderated its energy.* Bom of on6 of 
the noblest Hungarian houses, her national pre- 
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judices had been tempered by a long residence in 
more enlightened countries. Her lord ,had been 
a favoured ambassador from the court of Vienna 
to the Emperor of France; in whose polished’* 
court her hauteur had been softened into the 
dignity of high breeding, her vivacity into the 
easy gaiety of good society; and the young and 
beautiful Princess, the observed of all observers; 
and the queen of many hearts, had retained amid 
the blandishments of adulation and the corrup. 
tions of a dissolute capital, not only that sprightly 
originality which was the most alluring of her • 
fascinations, but the unblemished purity of heart 
whose brightness shed a matchless lustre over her 
beauty. 

It wilj scarcely excite surprise that Idling’s 
heart was open to the ir/fluence of such attrac¬ 
tions, and that she sought not to resist the charms 
she found in the society of one so warmly 
desirous of making it her own. 

“ I am your cousin’s friend,” said the Princess, 
who had succeeded«in obtaining her as the com¬ 
panion of her daily drive in the Stadt Waldchen, 
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and now wande»’ed on her arm through its shady 
avenues. ( “ I know all that hath chanced between 
you, and I have'-his commands to tell you so, 
!• have to thank him for his ready consciousness 
)f the interest ybur appearance and character 
lad exeited in my mind, and for his belief of my 
worthiness to alleviate your present affliction and 
brlorn destiny, He presumed not to send you 
lirough my lips, or parting word or wish;—for 
le was sensible that he wms yet unable to utter 
my you might approve. But in acknowledging 
ihat you had blighted every hope of a dearer 
inion, he bade me seek to win that friendship at 
vour hands which you have withdrawn from 
himself. He bade me love you,— Iblina;—and 
tliat he seemed to consider no mighty labour; 

^ t 

— and he bade me teach you to love me in 
return,— and that, althou^ a weightier task, 
he named not as a hopeless one. And you will 
love me,” continued the Bsincess, turning 
abruptly to her companion, and pressing her 
hands witliin her own, “ /ou ivill, when you 
know how truly I sympathize in your sorrow 
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and how willingly I would aidfrou to subdue its 
influence.” 

“ You have already done much, in proving to 
me that I am not utterly deserted by the cr«s^ 
tures of my kind,” replied the Demoiselle Zeriny. 
“ Your highness’s notice however honcyirable, is 
little compared with the consolation of finding 
that I am not altogether abandoned in my lone¬ 
liness.” 

“ Know me as Sidonia, or know me as an ene¬ 
my,” answered the Princess smilingly. “ Leave 

« 

we the dulness of etiquette to your lady aimt; 
it befits the emptiness of her mind, and the 
coldness o^her imagination.” 

“ She is the mother of Cassian.” 

“A*redeeming circumstance! which doe# not 
however render her that of the Graces. Pardon 
me Iblina,— I ht've an arrear of contempt and 
detestation to repay to her whose vain ambition 
hath marred the happiness of the two most 
highly gifted and sweetest natures which 1 
recognize among*my countrymen.” 

“ Yet let our earliest pledge of friendship prove 
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a 'request, made, and granted, in her favour. 
Promise ipe, Sidonia, that the Baroness Zeriny 
shall never form a'topic of discourse between us, 
.it' shall we escape the indulgence of many a 
bitter thought and feeling.” 

“ Hav^ I set a taskmistress over me ?” asked 
'the’Princess, with a kiss of assent and adieu. 
“ Easier were it^ Iblina, tb plant the Carjjathian 
chain amid the morasses of my Croatian lands, 
than to tame my wild speech into moderation.” 

In the circle of Princess Betthyani, whose 
husband held the important appointment of 
Judex Curi(E, and whose supremacy over the 
society of Pesth had been long established, Iblina 
Zeriny was now enabled to fix her unprejudiced 
observation upon the higher and better atkibutes 
of the Magyar character. She found that the 
national pride which had beeis so irksome to her 
in the exhibition of its barren selfism, could 
assume a dignified elevation of mj«d;—that the 
vain profusion of heartless magnificence by 
which she had been oppressed,' was in truth the 
failing of only that branch of native nobility 
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which, having stooped to ally itijelf with roturier 
wealth, is ever seeking to defend its baseness 
under the golden panoply for which its pride has 
been bartered. She saw elegance, and ease, ajjdv 
refinement, unite with the indulgence of literary 
taste and the cultivation of the fine arts ; and 
those whom she had noted with disgust in the 
society of the Baronefss, as encased in the stiff¬ 
ness of chilling pride and power, seemed to throw 
off their robe of ceremony on entering the pre¬ 
sence of the sprightly and elegant Sidonia ;— 
even as the god of the Heathen heaven is saM to 
have laid aside the splendours of his brow, the 
better to sx^due and captivate a mortal heart! 

“ I dreamed not of this,” said liilina to the 
Princsss, after passing an evening in the chosen 
society of her friend, wliose lively fancy had been 
exerted in devising a variety of trifling but en¬ 
livening diversions, in the hope to win hex- 
from cheerlp=8 contemplations. “ Where is the 
rude wildness,— the harsh and haughty egotism 
I have heard alJtributed to the character of our 
magnatsl” 
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I will not <leceive you by doclaring that 
such qualities have no existence amongst us, 
dear Ina; for in the provinces they are still,— 

U^s ! the while,—cherished as national virtues. 

« 

But among ourselves, and the ‘ men of the world, 
who knqjv the world like men,’ they are hung up 
■with rusty armour and obsolete usances on our 
castle walls; or^ if exhibited at times, ’tis like 
the drunken Helots of Sparta,—as an exemplary 
monition. Trust me however that a genuine 
Magyar nature, though rude and rough as our 
mountain ore, is equally precious when moulded 
by the hands of the careful and the wise.” 

This sentiment, and couched in language 
equally figurative, was continually poured into 
the dars of Iblina, by the ancient and now decay¬ 
ing servitor of her fatlier’s house. Her own 
sense of suffering, and the perplexity of her mind, 
caused her not to relax, for one mdment, in the 
discharge of those gentle duties hy which the 
sinking frame of the decrepid Mariska was re¬ 
lieved from its pangs, and hel‘ spirit from its 
desolation. The old woman was gradually dying: 



and patiently, and even cheerfully, anticipated 
her end. 

“ I shall not linger through the summer,” said 
she, “ nor do I pine to see once more the ripj;-;' 
ness of autumn, or fall with its falling’ leaves. 
I was bom that my strength might lighten the 
leisure of those whom iny great Creator appointed 
to a higher 'degree; ahd now that my strength 
hath deserted me, the rest of my days is labour 
and sorrow. My web is wove!” 

“ But those, dearest Mariska, who like thee 
retain but the remembrance of a well-spent life, 
and of duties diligently performed wherewith to 
brighten the gloom of their latter days, should 
not repine that the Almighty delays his summons.” 

“ I repine not, girl ! or if I do, ’tis that 1 toey 
never look again upon <he boy Cassian, or learn 
whether the light-follies of other nations have 
effaced the impulses of his nobler nature, and of 
his inbred national pride. I fear me the West will 
long detain him from the plain of Ketschkeinet; 
but when he retufneth with his Austrian bride,— 
nay! I meant not to drive the colour from thy 
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cheek,—sliew hjpi old Mariska’s grave; and tell 
him, kintt^aso, that it is the sweeter for being dug 
in Hungarian earth ; and that the fosterer of his 
]^ildhood prays him therefrom to cherish that 
feeling among his deepest and dearest.” 

“ Bu^ my cousin will probably soon return,” 
■' said Icilina, in a consolatory voice. 

“ Never!—oh ! ■ never,—while his eyes must 
bear to rest upon the form which he dare no 
longer hope to clasp to his withered heart.” 

Idlina started;—a new and afflicting light 
broke in upon her mind ! 

“ But I know that all will be well with him,” 
continued the suffering woman. “ With so sweet 
a nature, with so noble a spirit, evil and sorrow 
canfiot be sentenced to abide; And I knew that 
his race will hereafter lule among my people; 
and that thou too, fair child o^ my nursling! will 
one day name thine offspring by a name 0 / 
honour ; and when the hour of Ijwne exaltation 
cometh, Idlina,—when thy household shall be 
appointed in one of the proudest'palaces of yonder 
ancient city, high above the river shore, remember 



that the blood of Mariska hjws in hnniiin veiin:, 

^ t 

and that the daughter of her son is, like thyself, 
an orphan.” 

“ I dreamed not that kin of thine survived t.ii 
earth.” 

“ The bower-maiden of thy friend the sweet 
Princess Sidonia, claims to call me grandanie; 
and if I have cared fof my own race less than for 
that of Zeriny, the fault hath ‘not been in tin- 
poor child.” 

“ Iblina was prompt in promising the old 
woman to befriend her neglected relation and 
the assurance that she would take her into in r 
service fell with a soothing influence upon the 
dying ear'*to which it was directed. In a few 
minuses Mariska’s head sunk back upon her chair; 
and her young visLtor^bclieving her to be aslec]), 
stole softly from the chamber. But when her 
attendants visited her towards evening, they found 
her posture unmoved ; her glassy eye still lixerl 
upon the towers of Buda which she had died in 
gazing on'; and,the light of tlie setting sun glanc¬ 
ing upon her cold white face. Mariska rested 
from her labours—her existence was closed ! 



CHAPTER VII. 


We were on earth the loneliest things!— 
Two flo'wers, upon a barren moor,— 

Two birds, whose solitary wings 
Seek onward to a brighter shore. 

Two stars, ujron the summer sky. 

Whose beams deliglit to blend iu one ;— 
But he is wandering cheerlessly,— 

And I am wearying here— alone! 

Vavk. 


The^ appalling suddenness of the event^ and 

the many painful remembrances connected with 

tlie life and death of the faithful Mariska, 

f 

combined to oppress the mind of bcilina Zeriny 
in so fatal a degree, that serious and even 

t* 

perilous indisposition soon confined her to her 
chamber. 

Her sick bed was visited and watched with 
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assiduous tenderness by thofe who had consjjir/id 

> 

to lay her there; but their pompous attentions 
were disregarded and unfelt,^ wheil compared 
with the unremitting and unpretending kindness^ 
of the endearing Sidonia; w^o stole about witii 
muffled step serving the unspoken wishes of the 
invalid, like some ministering fairy;—lending all 
the liveliness of her njind to divert the depression 
of liilina’s spirit,—-and striving, with the patience 
of true affection, to brighten her gloomy pros¬ 
pects, and to controvert her arguments in favour 
of a speedy release from her sufferings. 

“ I shall die, Sidonia!” she would murmur, 
with parched lips and wasting brow. “ Earth 
hath no further need of one so useless,—so 
hopelessly wretched. I am withering Ijke a 
plant on which the sun refuses to shine, and 
which may not flourish in neglect and darkness.” 

“Thy simile Wds not good, peevish child. 
Thou droopest in sooth like a flower which, in 
erring wilfulness, hath crept out of the sun¬ 
beams;—suchwanderers are not sentenced to 
wither away, but when replaced in the light of 
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the morning, they Spread forth their leaves in 
renovated^loveliness. And thou, Ina, art stealing 
back into fhe snjile of the world,—or rather, 
«Jhou art sought by its smile in the shade of thy 
sorrow !’•’ 

“ It will scarcely find me.—^My abiding place 

« 

,wiH,Boon be in the depth of those dark caveras 
which mortals love not to fathom. I had not 
thought to shelter me there so early, nor so 
contentedly; for my youth hath cherished many 
dreams, Sidonia,—visions of high aspiring,—and 
such, sanguine hopes of unalloyed earthly happi¬ 
ness as bewildered my better judgment.—But 
are those hopes, forbidden hopes, Sidonia ? Is it 
lawless for a young heart to rest its expectations 
of joy on dwelling in a hallowed home, with one 
whose love is sanctioned ofi duty,—of kindred,— 

of the Church ?—to know no will but his,—ac- 

f 

knowledge no aim of existence save the retainment 
and perfecting of his affection ? Is ht lawless to 
sorrow over the blighting of such hopeSj—to 
grieve,—and oh ! how bitterly—tfiat they were 
ever permitted to arise ? Tell me, Sidonia,—^is 
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there shame, is there fear in such devotion 
as this ?” / 

“ In such pure and disiijterested affection ? 
none,—surely none! But to turn away wit{j 
peevish repining from the oonsolatidns* of after 
life, to reject all occasions of happiness,—and 
leave every appointed duty unfulfilled, th'^ ij 
lawless, this is forbidden; and Heaven will, I 
fear me, judge in its own great day all such 
abuse of the gracious gifts it hath lavished, 
dearest, on thyself.” 

Iblina roused herself to listen. “ Thy words 
bring conviction, but”— 

“ Hush!” said the Princess, laying her tiny 
hand upon the lips of the sufferer. “ I will not 
hearShee wrong thy worthier thoughts. Even 1, 
fna, despite the high-mindedness with which the 
world reproacheljli me, despite the levity which 
thyself, love,' hast sometimes laid to my chaise,— 

1 should sh^ipk from the rebellious insubmission 
by which thou presumest to anviign that Judg¬ 
ment which pdhseth .thine understanding. Nor 
it is not for such as thou to fly with coward 
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impatience from the endurance of affliction. 
Thy hope?, thy wishes are thwarted;—of what 
else dost thou complain ? And who that lives, 

idlina, from the anointed Emperor, to the loath- 

« 

some beggar, but can murmur against a similar 
dispensation ? She who is gone in the fulness of 
yea^s so peacefully to her grave,—whose dili¬ 
gence was so long and faithfully devoted unto the 
race of Zeriny,—thinkest thou that it was not 
wormwood to her taste—she, a freeborn woman 
and noble,—to waste away her being under the 
tyramiy of a mean-minded, pitiful despot, such 
as the Baroness? That very Baroness herself, 
with all her gilded waste and empty state, wilt 

I 

thou not own that so long as the distinctions of 
nobility are withheld from her race,-^so long^as 
she sees Mordecai the Jew sitting in the king’s 
gate, and is herself rejected,—wilt thou not own 
that the blessings of her lot profit her in small 
degree ?” 

“ Let us not forget our conventions regarding 
her, even in the warmth of discussion.'^’ 

“ Of myself then, suffer me to speak unre- 
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servedly; and thou wilt find that Sidonia’s des¬ 
tiny, bright though it appear, hath crosses and 
cares peculiarly its own.—Ju§t as 1 was learning 
to fix my observations upon the usages of tip 
world, I was translated from the obsfcuMty of my 
own barbarous land, into the polished and fasci- 
nating elegance of French society; and, ex¬ 
changed it but for the more intellectual refine- 
ment, the more elevated tone of the British capi¬ 
tal. In the highest circles of both countries,— 
in which the rank of my husband, as the ambas¬ 
sador of Austria, insured my warm acceptance,— 
I learned to know and admire all that is great, 
and good, and graceful; and scarcely had I be¬ 
gun to wish that my days mightpass away among 
thbse enlightened friends who rendered them so 
enchanting, when my evil destiny recalled me into 
these savage regions; where'tny single hand 
might vainly seek to work reformation, and where 
my single heart finds little to atone for that which 
it was forced to resign! I fear I am ungracious, 
—and I would»not be so, Idlina ; for I love my 
country, and only grieve to see her cling to those 
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obsplete and dcmoralfeing privileges, which ren- 
der her intercourse so revolting. Perhaps too I 
estimate myself mqi-e highly than I can justify; 
for I own it grieves me to ‘ waste long days that 
might be* better speijt’ in tlie unintellectual and 

ungentle society of Pesth. But such is my duty; 

« 

£\ndj[ trust it is cheerfully fulfilled. Sure, at 
least, am I tliat till this moment I have never 
given utterance to my secret discontent, and that 
the Prince my excellent husband is undisturbed 
by any doubts of my perfect happiness.” 

“ But surely Sidonia will not oppose a mere 
distaste like this, to a sorrow which is influenced 
by the most important events of life ?” 

“ Had I said all, I should not venture to mea¬ 
sure ®iy grievances with thine; but my gr^.Sost 
affliction, liilina, remains untold,—my separation 
from my only, and most beloved brother.” 

f 

“A brother!—and thou hast never yet hinted 
Iris very existence!” 

“ Believing that under the tutelage of one so 
genealogically skilled as the Baroness, thou 
couldst not fail to be perfect in my family 
annals.” 
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“ My aunt is too fully occupied by her oArn 
heraldic honours and expectations, tc» care for 
the instruction of one to whom such knowledge 
is likely to be superfluous.” , 

And thou hast positively held me to thy 
heart in honest good faith, without so much as 
inquiring whether I can claim quarterings encugb 
to secure my admittance into a chapter of the 
empire? Fie! Iblina.” 

“ Unqualified as I am to meet a similar in- 
quiry,”— 

“ Basta — hasta ! and know me at length for 
a daughter of Lingotski; for one of a race of 
heroes and patriots,—or rebels and assassins,— 
as thy creed may hold.” 

•Mlather as one of that high-minded family, 
whose feats, whose praises and persecutions, have 
been hymned in my cars by our poor Mariska 
ever since Hungarian legends have become dear 
to me. A^jd this brother, Sidonia, on whose 
name thou dwellest so sparingly, is it—cfl» it be 
the Count Sigmond who, as I have heard her 
record ”— 
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Was banished to his estates by the Emperor, 
two sumrfters ago, for having ventured to vindi¬ 
cate, somewhat peceniptorily, the ancient riglits 
V)f^his free country.” 

“ And wiio yet remains in exile ?” 

“ He does indeed. For although the original 

< 

efience w'as scarcely of so grave a character as 
to justify a protracted banishment, yet Sigmond’s 
detemiination to seek lio grace at the Emperor’s 
hands, and his imprudent bearing during his 
season of condemnation, have but served to 
lengthen and embitter it. A German sovereign 
is not more absolute in his kingdom than the 
Lingotski upon his ancient heritage; ijor is there 
an excess or a crime which, at his bidding, his 
vassais would leave unexecuted. The Emperor, 
conscious of the mischiefs to which such power 
might be applied, imprudently jeeks to crush by 
oppression, where he might more easily win by 
conciliation; and my brother, who if»hot-headed, 
and fierce, and reckless as the wildest of his 
ancestry, hath been wrought by swerity into open 
defiance of the rulers of oiir unhappy country. 
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Himself the most absolute of men,—the inflam- 
matory words of slave and despot, of tyranny 
and ancient right,—which hav^ been telegraphed 

from the Burschen of Jena and Heidelberg to- 

* 

those of our university,—are ever upon his lips ; 
and excite such terrors in my mind for his futui’e 
destiny, that at times I scarcely deplore the %te 
which for two long years hath kept us asunder. 
There are moments, however, when my heart 
pants after the presence of that absent brother as 
if it acknowledged no dearer influence upon 
earth.” 

“ Surely the credit of Prince Betthyani might 
have availed to mitigate the sentence of the 
Count ?” 

‘‘‘"Another subject of sorrow. My Jiushan<l 

f. 

resolutely abstains from all intercession in his 
favour j not from want of afl'ection towards 
Sigmond ; for next to our own sweet boy, I know 
not the living being upon whom his hopes so rest. 
But Betthyani hath survived the age of romance; 
—heroic virtues scarcely find favour in his 
sight,—and heroic excesses and extravagances 
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provoke his indignafioa or contempt. He is bent 
upon lo'w^ring the tone of my brother’s character 
into that of steady reason, by proving to him 
how insufficient are his puny powers of resistance 
against-those of established sovereignty; and by 
removing him from pernicious and inflammatory 
, influence into the soberness of solitude and 
reflection.” 

“ With one of so determined a character as I 
have heard ascribed to Count Lingotski, I fear 
the expectations of the Prince have hardly been 
fulfilled. Surely his object would have been 
better attained, and Sigmond’s opinions more 
seriously corrected, by an extended acquaintance 
with the tone of general society,—^by travel in 
more polished countries,—by communiorv'Vfith 
the good and wise of other nations ?” 

“ Little knowest thou of Si^mond Lingotski! 
That exaggerated sentiment which it is his 
pleasure to call patriotism, hath long .determined 
him, to live and die on Hungarian earth ; and the 
Viscount of a paltry province «f this province 
of Austria, lives in his estimation as a more’ 
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elevated being than the reigning monarch of any 
other land.”— 

‘‘ The ordinary Magyar delation.” 

“And now, Idlina, that I have unfolded my 
chapter of grievances, in its. whole stelfkh and 
tedious length, tell me whether a sister thus 
sadly parted from an only brother,—^who, gr- 
phaned in her infancy/—can claim kindred with 
no other breathing thing, yet lives without the 
hope of looking upon his face again,—tell me 
whether Sidonia Betthyani have indeed no cause 
for murmuring.” 

Idlina was about to reply, when the entrance 

of the Baroness, followed by the solemn man in 

* 

black whose office it was to assign the cotidition 
of tlto invalid for the day, as worse or hotter 
according to his patroness’s su^estions,—inter¬ 
rupted the colloquy of the friends. On the 
present occasion it was her lordly pleasure that 
the passive J^ech should condemn the excitement 
of conversation;—restrict the visits of friends to 
the sick chamber,—and then, brightening with 
a sudden inspiration of hope, announce that a 
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op^ee of' taken place> which 

shouM he immediately improved by change of 
air and scene; «,nd that in a few days the 
Baroness must prepare to escort her niece to the 
baths of Mehkdia.* 

The Zeriny looked duly astonished^ and on 
the whole, enacted her part with much naivete 
and eflfect. She suffered* her automaton to ad- 
vance a few ordinary and approved objections, 
in order that they might be overruled by his 
auditors; and she finally consented with amiable 
reluctance, to a plan which had been peculiarly 
and exclusively her own. lolina, averse from 
all exertion, languid and dispirited, was about 
to plefd for delay; when she perceived upon the 
brow :/jof Princess Betthyani so unequivocal an 
expression of satisfacticKi, that she knew not 
how-to oppose a measure which appeared to 
secure the cordial approbation of her friend. 
The source of this approbation^ ,^he however 
foui^vit difficult to determine ; for she knew 
that the age and infirmities of*the 'Prince ren¬ 
dered it impossible for him to leave Pesth, even 
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to iShabit his summer palace; and she was 
equally well aware that no personal tepiptations 
would induce Sidonia to dese^ him to the care 
of others. Whatever might be the motives of 
her feeling, Iblina was satisded that they were 
good and honourable, and she was therefore 
content to acquiesce in her wishes. Every p;f;c- 
liminary was speedily arranged ; and in the 
course of a few days, the Baroness had the 
satisfaction of taking a pathetic leave of her 
husband, and of setting off, attended by • an 
extensive mite, upon her long and tedious 
journey. 

Few save, those who, for their sins, have been 
condemned*to traverse the most uncivilized'coun¬ 
tries,—whose curiosity has been directed toTOrds 
Timbuctoo, or across the wilds of the Andes,— 
can imagine the inconveniences and mischances 
attendant on- an expedition into the interior of 
Hungary. Forced to rely for horses upon a 
Jorespann order,—a certificate obtained froi9,,the 
governor of the rfiistrict, which compels the re¬ 
luctant peasant to unyoke his team from plough or 
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harre&t-waggon, to forsake his fields at the most 

' t 

critic^ l^eriods of agricultural labour, and convey 
some indifferent traveller to the distance of twenty 
or thirty miles, wiAout even a stated reward,— 
obliged, t^ traverse a country destitute of inns or 
decent food, and upon roads which might evoke 
the manes of General Wade to define their 
“ whereabout,” Idlina learned to look forward 
to their arrival at Meh6.dia, as a release from 
actual suffering. 

Theresianopel, whose name sufficiently certifies 
■the. auspices under which its foundations were 
Imd, and whose thriving aspect forms a cheerful 
contrast with the surrounding wastes, afforded 
the travellers a brief release from the wretched 
hai^ets and degraded provincial towns t))jcough 
which theh route was appointed. Here and there 
a ch&teau, dark and savage as the Herrschaft to 
whom it gave a name, with tlfe dilapidated walls 
of its Thiergarten, and the overgrown copses of its 
pheasantry, enlivened the dreary extent of the 
Pusztas*,'by whose treeless wastes it was encora- 

Fuutas, cattU-farm,— llteraliy, uninhabited countries. 
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passed, and displayed in still moij^ revolting pro¬ 
minence, the filthy hovels whose squalor reeked 
beside its gates. Even the' details of rural 
economy which, in other countries, lend life agd 
liveliness to the varying pictures of a summer’s 
journey, do but serve in Hungary to oppress the 
observing mind with unavailing compassion for 
the condition of that valuable ^ class through 
whose means they are effected. The sign and 
the sound of bondage prevail through the land; 
and it is plainly manifest that the hearts of the 
Pharaohs by whom it is upheld, are hardened 
beyond the touch of mercy. The sw’eat upon 
labour’s swarthy brow becomes unsightly, when 
we know that it flows for a savage taskmaster; 
and the harvests which spread their golden trea¬ 
sures only to enrich th*e gamers of the mighty 
ones of the land, forfeit half the claims of their 
waving beauty. 

' ^ 

There are «po long-birds pouring out .their 
thrilling music to the early sunshine,—no haw¬ 
thorn hedges burating- into blossomed fragrance, 
—no sunny slopes bright with the dazzling hues 


6 



CARSIAN. 

oY a tlipusand flowers, or green vrith the promise of 
” a diiMfer of herbs.” The monotonous sameness 
of the Tillages> a»d a total want of individuality 
the i^egalar and sightly habitations of the for- 
iatal streets by which they are divided, betray 
them at once*^ to be colonies formed by the rich 
tier the wretched objects of their exaction and 
slaves of their will, rather than strong-holds of 
fair, anj|i free, and successful industry,—such as 
adorn the woody glades of our own blessed coun¬ 
try. So exactly does “half the platform just 
reflect the other,” so precisely is every whitened 
and reed-thatched abode fashioned like unto its 
j neighbour, and so accurately distributed are the 
dimensions of the paled stack-yards by which 

tb(^ are divided, that any but the actual Blhabi- 

« 

tants must be puzzled to ascertain their identity. 

“ New' Harmony” might have been built upon the 

$ 

model of an Hungarian settlement'; and even the 
least enthusiastic warshippers of tjie picturesque, 
could scarcely gaze upon such dull formality with¬ 
out sighing for a little dilapidation to vary its 
unmeaning generalities. 
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At the extremity of the vast ]^aina they were 
obliged to traverse, the two ladies of Zeriny 
hailed with delight the sterrf fortifications of 
Temesvar,—that terror of the Turkish amjp; 
and having paused within it& gloomy walls for 
rest and refreshment, — till the tuck of drum, 
renewed “ from morn to night, from night to de#y 
mom,” “ cried sleep no morS to ajl the house,”— 
they set forth with renewed courage} and on the 
following day, reposed themselves in the green 
seclusion of Mehhdia. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Uo s^jour de bains;—lieu de tOute la terre ou les desceuvr6s 
font le plus grievement supporter aux autres, tout le poids de leut 
inutilitd. 

Le Fbince i>e Licke. 


A GENEEAL resemblance,—an air of con acqui- 
mty —prevails among all bathing places through¬ 
out the worldfrom Leamington and Brighton, 

I- 

to Lucca and Mehhdia. The same pretext of 
infiVm health,—the same indulgence in frivolous 
diversions in order to gbt rid of that superfluity 
of time which the rich and idle have wandered 
so far to dispose of,—the same busy idleness,— 
marks the progress of the long, listless summer 
day. 

Indifferent acquaintances ard ensured in such 
a region, in consideration of the brevity of the 
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connexion. Excursions are platmed to enliven 
the diiliiess of ill-assorted society, v’hose heavy 
festivities are barely borne to an end, but which 
are afterwards quoted as among the unrecallablc 
pleasures of the season. Some doubtful antiquity 
is visited, and prone, and raved over, by those 
who, in Paris or Vienna, would not desert their 
fauteuils to look upon the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple, or muse among the Ruins of Balbek; 
and connexions the most unworthy are formed in 
mere self-weariness, and perhaps stimulated by 
the babbling of calumny into utter shamelessness. 
Time and money are wasted in the acquirement 
of toys, the baubles of an hour;—private thea¬ 
tricals, of which the tragedy consists in the mar¬ 
tyrdom of the victims under the sneers of their 

• 

friends, and the comedy in their contented selt- 
exposure,—bands of discordant music, and wit¬ 
less puppets,—a few princes sick of petty sove¬ 
reignty,—a kieg or two, flying from etiquette to 
secret indulgence in coarse pleasures,—two or 
three countesses weary of home and an empty 
metropolis, who are gazed at and prated of, until 
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their names become tarnished and besmirched 
by constant use,—two or three noble libertines 
who can but drinfc deeper, and riot more loudly, 
ai»d game more lavishly, in order to refine upon 
their usual course of enjoyment,—and last, and 
worst, and universally ,—ennui in the full pomp 
"oThis omnipotence;—such are the characteristics 
of a bathing place! 

Although partaking to a degree in all these 
vices of vocation, the obscure baths of Mehhdia 
can boast of attractions superior to those of their 
more popular rivals. Their remote locality in¬ 
sures them from the incursions of royal ennuyes 
and ennuyants; and Vice—who, whpn less pro¬ 
fusely fed, cares not to display the. ostentation of 
her loathsome aspect,— shuns the seclusion of so 
remote a region. Dulness is indeed the deadliest 
sin that can be charged up^n the Hungarian 
Baden ; and its picturesque site, and interesting 
relations with Turkey,— the untutored wildness 
of its peasantry, and the authenticity of its 

f 

antiquities as a Roman bath, founded by the 
Pannonians, offer some traits of originality to 
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distinguish it from the palling routine of redoutes 
and tables d’hbte. 

The feebleness of Iblina*" Zerii^y’s health 
afforded the Baroness a reasonable plea for wi^h- ■ 
drawing herself from the general society of the 
baths ; which, to say the truth, partpok but 
indifferently of the illustrious character requisite 
to secure her interesf and participation. The 
gouty Bishop of Erlau, dull and prosy as tlie 
archives of his see,—two maiden Countesses of 
the Erdbdy family, who had brought a paralytic 
Pomeranian dog to prove the efficacy of the 
springs,— a distinguished professor of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pesth, whose society would have been 
doubtfully tolerated in the capital,— such were 
the personages who were so fortunate as to form 
the knot of Zerinische exclusiveness, and to make 
up the Baroness’s nightly boston. But their 
society was easy and unobtrusive, and devoid of 
all excitement: so that under the influence of its 
gentle opiate, poor Ina’s faded frame gradually 
recovered its tone, and her spirit its patience; 
and so brightly did her ^weet looks confirm her 
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declarations of pended health, that the Countess 
Maddalena no longer marvelled at the infatua¬ 
tion which, as heV friend the Baroness confided 

‘tojher ear, had induced one of the loftiest of the 

* • 

Magyai to court her refusal of his coronet during 
the precf,ding carnival. 

'"^But the period of their sojourn in this isolated 
spot soon began to wax wearisome to one who 
had so little part in its ordinary diversions as 
Iblina;—the even tenour of whose life was unen¬ 
livened save by occasional letters from the 
animated pen of Princess Betthyani,— and who 
missed those casual mentions of the name of 
Cassian, which the inquiries of their daily visitors 
in Pesth were sure to elicit for hyr information 
and comfort. The monotony 9f her existence at 
Mehfidia was destined however to an early inter¬ 
ruption. In the pause of an^ arduous deal, the 
mild Bishop acquainted them one evening that 
the reprouvcy Count Lingotski, ik*s hourljy ex¬ 
pected at the hotel bf the Churfursten, from his 
chateau on the Platen See, or Balaton Lake ; 
and on the following ^y, the Countesses Mad- 
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(lalena and Dorottya confirmed this pleasing 
intelligence, by a declaration of having witnessed 
his entry into the town. 

Baroness Zeriny, affecting an indifference^on ■ 
the subject which her intimacy with hts sister 
rendered somewhat suspicious, took no measures 
of politeness towards the Count; and declarad 
her intention of avoiding all acquaintance with 
one so out of sorts with courtly favour as 
Lingotski. By this manege, she succeeded in 
exciting an interest in his favour with her niece ; 
and when on their succeeding visit to the spring, 
Idlina found occasion to observe the remarkable 

resemblance between Sidonia and her brother, 

\ 

and to admire the careless grace and personal 
beauty of the young Count, she was almost 
tempted to regret the seclusion which removed 
her from the possibility of becoming better ac¬ 
quainted with’ one who singularly recalled the 
image of her absent friend. 

If Princess Betthyani’s person could claim the 
minute captivatioAs of. a fairy queen, the Count 
might boast of the same regularity of features, the 
o 2 
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jsame fascinating expression, expanded into a shew 
of manly dignity; and Idlina marvelled, as she 
traced the precions resemblance, at the total 

absence of that fierceness, and that hauteur, 

% 

which she’ had attributed to the mental picture of 
her friend’s brother. Those who find the leopard 
sWepihg among the flowers of a jungle, are thus 
tempted to admire the beauty of its spots, and 
the sleekness of its skin, without terror of its 
slumbering ferocity! 

The young Count appeared unwilling to weaken 
the favourable impression he had made, by a 
closer inspection; for during many days, he 
forbore to profit by that usage of foreign baths 
which permits the latest visitor to force his ac¬ 
quaintance upon his predecessors; and the 
Countesses Erdbdy were enabled to enlarge 
every evening upon the relation of his early 
excesses, to opine concerning'his present amend¬ 
ment, and to predict his accession their select 
coterie; and still, — he came not. Se laigser 
chercher appeared as much his device as that of 
the Baroness; but the dignity of the latter 
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eventually gave way to her poHcy, and she as¬ 
sumed a winning frankness in inviting him to her 
apartments, “ in order to talk 'of Sidonia, and to 
abuse the dulness of Mehadia.” 

Lingotski could not fail to accept the chal¬ 
lenge. He came,—and an air of natural high 
breeding which advantageously replaced in hi.; 
demeanour the common forms of worldly polite¬ 
ness, completed the conquest he had made of the 
noble damsels Maddalena and Dorottya,—of the 
Bishop and the Baroness. But while they were 
graciously occupied in the examination of his 
character and address, his own exclusive atten¬ 
tion was directed towards the fair and faded 
creature who took so little share in their officious 
welcome ; and who never raised her eyes towards 
him, save when awaiting his reply to the Ba¬ 
roness’s anxious inquiries after the health of her 
“ dear Princels. ”'' 

The character of lillina Zeriny’s beauty was 
indeed rendered doubly attractive by the delicacy 
of recent indisposition.. Her complexion, by na¬ 
ture “ piU bianca di giglio,” shone out like snow 
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against the raven braids that bound her brow;— 
and her looks, which had been so long shrouded 
in the wintry mist^f sadness, burst like the sun- 
‘shine of early spring from the clouds of a lower¬ 
ing sky,‘when called upon by the beloved brother 
of Sidoiya, to speak of Acr,—of her young son, 
jmd of their mutual affection. 

Count Lingotski was more than commonly 
open to the power of female fascination. He had 
been long secluded from all society fitting his 
degree ; and except during one discontented winter 
at V ienna, he had never acquainted himself with 
the conventional forms of the great world. But 

that very winter, that solitary season of dissi- 

* 

pation, had done much towards the formation of 
his Character; had inspired him with unqualified 
disgust for the profligacy,—the shameless profli¬ 
gacy of the high-born Austrian dames who had 
been rivals for his smiles,—^nd hW determined 
him to confide the keeping of his hpnour to more 
guileless hands, and the rule of his afiections to 
none but the most simple and tinpractised heart. 
In gazing with unreserved delight upon the love- 
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liness of Iplina, he did not however entertain 
for a single moment the thought of finding the 
gifts he held so precious in o:ie of her condition 
of life. The niece and daughter of the raer' 
chants Zeriny held no place in his estimation, 
save as the ill chosen friend of a sister whom ht 
fondly cherished ; and blinded by this delu^^'t 
view of the subject, <he permitted himself to sii 
long hours by her side,—gazing upon her melan¬ 
choly beauty,—developing the gentle purity oi 
her character,—and learning, with devoted blind¬ 
ness, the sweetest and most ineffaceable lessons 
of love. 

While he affected to give his attention to the 
diffuse sentimentality of the Baroness, he con¬ 
tinued to hang unobserved over the embroidery 
frame where Iblina wasted her listless hours,— 
diligent and silent as a nun ; and one look from 
her intelligeht face, when at length she lifted it 
from her wprk, appeared to reward his devoted 
patience. Nor did he lack pretexts for insinu¬ 
ating himself naore closely into a society which, 
without avowing it to himself, he already held 
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SO precious. He affected to discover that the 
Demoiselle Zeriny’s health required a more easy- 
mode of exercise that afforded by the char 
‘d bancs of the place; and boasting himself as the 
most expert and careful charioteer of all Hungary, 
he was admitted to the honour of driving the 
Baroness and Iblina in his* tiny Britschka; of 
conducting them to the shadiest spots in the 
forest, the finest positions upon the shores of the 
Danube. He obtained permission for them to 
visit the Turkish island and its fortress; and had 
the address to become their Dragoman during 
their interview with its Commandant,—a native 
Walachian prince;—to whose state apartments 

I 

they were compelled to ascend by a ladder resem¬ 
bling that of a pigeon-house, and whose chief 
officers pestered them, even in the veiy presence 
of his Highness, for a pecuniary acknowledg¬ 
ment of their trouble in cond^ictin^ them over 
the fortifications. It was upon tjiis occasion 

C 

that the unequivocal signs of personal admiration 
with which Prince Reidza permitted himself to 
address the fair Hungarian whose curiosity had' 
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apparently betrayed her into his presence, roused 
in the mind of Lingotski such feelings of rage 
and indignation, as * served unveil, even to 
himself, the true nature of his sentiments towards' 
her; and startled, dismayed, and discontented, 
he strove for a time to withdraw himself from the 
danger of her attractions. 

The Countesses Dorottya and Maddalena, and 

f 

the gouty prelate, whose hoston had suffered 
material interruption through the caprices and 
projects of the young Count, began to whisper 
together, and hint and murmur concerning the 
views of their dear politic Baroness; and had 
not poor Ina’s retired simplicity and unchanged 
sadness re-assured them on the subject, they 
would have been apt to predict a grievous 
mesalliance between the descendant of an inter¬ 
minable line of Magyar pride, and the pitiful 
rejeton of mercantile dishonour. A marriage 
of any kind ^filled them with indignation and evil 
forebodings; and an union like this was calcu¬ 
lated to inspire‘them with a most Cassandrian 
spirit of prophecy in their confidential correspon- 
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dence with their friends in Pesth. They failed 
nqt to predict a revolution, and the overthrow of 
throne and altar i^^^ungary,*if such a departure 
from national usage, and such a breach of aris¬ 
tocratic ■ privilege were sanctioned by public 

endurance. 

% 

Jin very different terms did'Princess Betthyani 
allude to the report in her letters to Iblina. “ I 
will not conceal from you,” she wrote, “ that since 
the dissolution of your engagement with Cassian 
Zeriny, I have entertained no fonder hope.than 
that of seeing you become the bride of my brother. 
You are the first and only woman towards whom 
I have felt as much ; nor do I entertain doubt or 
fear on the si^ject, save of Sigmond’s worthiness 
to call you his. His faults however are those of 
his nation; and he has virtues all his own.” 

The perusal of this Icttter failed not to awaken 
the deepest emotions in Iblina’^’perplexed bosom ; 
and to direct her attention to many^ daily occur- 
rences which had hitherto appeared ordinary and 
uninteresting. But she was now too painfully 
sensitive to the meanness of her origin and the 
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poorness of her pretensions, to .give much faith 
to Sidonia’s predictionsj and,in he' reply, she 
pointed out in forcible language to her flattering 
correspondent, the impassable distance bet\seen 
herself and Count Lingotski, and the insuperable 
obstacle formed to such a marriage by her ewn pre- 
engaged affections. “ I trust, however,” added 
she, “ that without treachery to him who has cast 
me off, to him who is too deeply engrossed by the 
pleasures of Vienna to waste one thought on 
liilina, I may acknowledge how much I am struck 
by the appearance of candour and firmness in the 
character of my supposed admirer. With Count 
Lingotski, (he sentence of the world, and the 
vulgar clamours of society, appear to weigh no 
more than the feeble whistlings of the wind 
among the branches of a mighty oak. At times 
I read in his eyes a terrible expression of stern¬ 
ness of purpose, and irrevocability of resolution; 
and I, who have suffered so bitterly from the con¬ 
sequences of timidity of mind, am perhaps in¬ 
duced to overrate the merits of one of more 
powerful texture. Have I not I’eason, dear 
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Sidonia, to detest all appearance of a conciliatory 
policy ?” 

The comments ^ Princess Betthyani, and her 

announcement of the prevailing opinion respect- 

• • 

ing Lingotski's attachment, in imparting to IcJli- 
na’s address an air of embarrassment and con¬ 
straint, did but enhance her captivations in the 
eyes of her loyer. It was no great stretch of 
presumption to attribute the deep suftusion which 
dyed her cheeks on his approach, to a secret predi¬ 
lection in his favour; and her faltering voice, 
and the consciousness with which she avoided 
his society, led him to believe, long ere he had 
sufficiently conquered his scruples to seek the 

sanction of the Baroness to his courtship of her 

« 

niece, that Iblina’s heart was qll his own. 

In the meantime, the* Zeriny was not idle in 
her vocation. Every evening the wondering Do- 
rottya found herself compelfed to listen to the 
eloquent harangues of maternal, fondness with 
which her friend set forth the agonies endured 
during her separation from an only and most 
beloved son; which were directed to other and 
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far more attentive ears. Sometimes the Baroness 
would extol her own magnatrlmity’ in her re¬ 
nouncement of the society oi her Cassiarli and 
then, with many tears, lament that a combinjj^ion 
of untoward circi’mstances should have driven 
him into exile, and dcstrayrd the happiness of 
his parents;—sometimes slie would enlarge upon 
the happiness and respectability,of conventional 
marriages, and upbraid with indelicacy all volun¬ 
tary attachments, unsanctioned by the custom of 
the land, or the decencies of feminine reserve. 
The Erlau Eminence confirmed her orations by 
the trite maxims of his dull experience; and the 
twin Countesses found themselves compelled to 
add their approving nods to many a striking in¬ 
stance of the varying destinies of first and second 
• 

love, which time had rendered “ labour lost,” as 
far as regarded themselves; and their admiring 
acclamations, to the feiwour with which the Ba¬ 
roness described the inward sense of elevation, 
the mental beatitude of those who are summoned 
from a lowly to a high estate, with all its privi¬ 
leges of benevolence and affability. 
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To such vile gant and shallow arguments, the 
ears of 16 },ina were, as those of the adder,— 
wisely stopped; there were others of a more 
individual and touching nature, which found her 
a willing auditress. 

“ I h^ve no tidings of my son,” murmured Ba¬ 
roness Zeriny, after audibly directing the inquiries 
of her heiduck,^ and publicly receiving his nega¬ 
tive. “ Five weeks have elapsed since I learned 
aught of Cassian’s movements. Unhappy they 
who must trust to the caprices of the tides and 
winds for intelligence of that which is dearest to 
them upon earth!” 

Iblina rose, and attempted by gaz^g on some 
distant speck of the atmosphere,-to prevent her 
tears from falling ; but the Bareness tenderly fol¬ 
lowed her retreatir^ step '; and after a symphony 
of heavy sighs by way of ritourneUe to her plain¬ 
tive romance, she renewed her strain. 

“ Princess Ronskalonska was pbserving to me 
yesterday as we drove through the forest, that 
an only son,—one at least situated; like mine, 
rather serves to embitter than endear existence; 
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and I sometimes fear myself^ that .■ my poor 
Zeriny’s grey hairs will be laid in the grave with¬ 
out his being again blessed by the sight of the 
darling of his old age.” 

“ Is my uncle suffering from indisposition ?” 

“ No love, not at present. But Calisian in 
his last letter assured me that no persuasions 
should induce him to 'return to Hungary so long 

as,- that is—till—till another choicQ had 

rendered his home — but pardon me! I forget 
to whom I am speaking.” 

“ You do not forget, madam,” said Iblina 
gravely, but not reproachfully. “ You do but 
remember, well and wisely, to school me to the 
execution of a difficult duty;—even that of .be¬ 
stowing upon one whose noble disinterestedness 
might claim more candour at my hands, the boon 
of a withered heart, and a beggared”— 

“ Hush ! Iblina!” interrupted the Baroness, 
" I must not he^r you thus underrate your claims, 
and pervert my meaning. When Count Zichy 
applied to your uncle for your hand, previous to 
our leaving Pesth, did he, or did I attempt to 
influence your choice ?” 
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“ Count Zichy, madam, is an almost acknow¬ 
ledged ididf,.” 

“ His estates in^Moravia do not the less form a 
petty sovereignty ; and his father, as the second 
noble in Hungary, was one of the three commis¬ 
sioners ..appointed to receive the Regalia from 
the representative of the Emperor Joseph.” 

lolina raised her shoulder with a gesture of 
compassion. 

“ Yet I refrained from one pleading word in 
his favour! I will not however promise the same 
self-denial with regard to Lingotski; for I own 
that his frank temper and spirited demeanour 
have warmly interested me in his destiny. His 
brusguerie, which is a mere .evidence of his 
single-hearted sincerity,—his lavish disintetested- 
ness,-rhis proud nationality,— do but heighten 
the influence of his fine countenance and com¬ 
manding figure. No! Iblifia —ask me not to 
be indifferent to your opinion of«the noble Sig- 
mond Lingotski.” 

“ If it be your pleasure, Madam, to know it, 
let me frankly acknowledge it to be of a most 
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flattering character. Were it upt foi?^ an occa¬ 
sional glance of ferocity in those dai^^ eyes, and^ 
a slight betrayal of self-value, and haughty reck¬ 
lessness, I feel that I could as willingly adopt 
Count Lingotski for a brother, as I should delight 
to name Sidonia, my most beloved sister.^ 

“ A mere phrase,—and one too that deceives 
no one, Iblina. Either you love him, or you love 
him not,” said the Baroness, provoked beyoi^d her 
line of policy. 

“Then most unequivocally, I do not, dear 
aunt. Perhaps the indolent lassitude of our 
Southern lordlings, perhaps the wavering cautious¬ 
ness of one, who has been very dear to me, have 
induced me to consider with undue admiration 
the Count’s bold, ardent frame of mind; but his 
best qualities are not calculated either to win 
esteem, or waken love.” 

“Love!" repeated the indignant Baroness. 
“Love!—a Word which at your age had never 
passed my lips,—can scarcely be awakened with 
safety or propriety* except under the sanction, and 
in the seclusion of married life. My trust in 
Lingotski ”— 
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“For jjS^ity’s fake, dear madam, do not name 
him as corj-ccted ^ith such a subject; I have no 
reason to imagine that the Count wishes to influ¬ 
ence our theories.” 

“ You cannot affect to be ignorant that he has 
long retained me as his a4vocate, and secured 
your uncle’s approval of his suit ?—and that such 
an alliance can be regarded but as an undue 
honopr and distinction vouchsafed to the Zeriny 
family.” 

“ I misdoubted me of this,” murmured loliAa, 
turning very pale, and resting her head on the 
two fair arms stretched upon the table before her; 
and, after a pause of some minutes^ uplifting it 
bathed in tears. “ Have you heard aught from 
the Princess, madam, concerning this wretched 
project;—does she ,—can she desire to inflict that 
injury upon a brother so beloved ?” 

“ I have received, by the*courier of to-day, a 
diffuse declaration of her unqualified approval; 
a declaration, which her peculiarly delicate posi- 

f 

tion between the parties, alone prevented her 
from addressing to yourself. “ She must be my 
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sister,” is Sidonia’s expression. “ Sh,-/ has long 
held that place in my affection; a'fd now, let 
liilina write herself a Lingot'ski, let her restore 
the man who loves her to society and to his better 
self, or prepare to forfeit all my confidTence in 
her generosity of mind.” 

“ In how many days can I receive the Princess’s 
answer to a letter I wcftild gladly address to her?” 
inquired liilina with a look of vague terror. 

“ By estafette, in six.” 

“The courier of the day, madam, will suffice 
my wishes, if you will undertake to avert, during 
the interim, all explanation with the Count.” 

Baroness Zeriny readily engaged herself to 
fulfil the wishes of her niece in both instances; 
and no time was lost in expediting the following 
letter. 



CHAPTER IX. 


£ quosta I’ora, e qiiesta 
Clie a te non lice piu ingannar tc stcssa 
Ne altrui. 

Alpieri. 


“Thou hast threatened, Sidonia, to dismif» me 
from thy friendship, if I consent not to become 
thy brother’s wife. Is this generous?—is it true 
to him, to me, to thyself? If any can be aware 
hovv early my affections were bestowed upon my 
cousin Cassian, it is thou; if any can estimate 
•how fondly, how wholly, they were granted,— 
how painfully resumed, it is’only thou, Sidonia. 
Yet thou wouldst have me grant^unto a brother 
whom thou cherishest, a heart .thus ^om and 
wounded by sorrow,—thus bilterly rejected;— 
thou wouldst have me lay bare that suffering 
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bosom which hath long been ihrinki^jg from a 

t •/ 

world in which it trusted its breaching might 
prove brief! Thou wouldst have me surrender to 
his scrutiny a mind haunted by remembrances of 
another,—stung into misantfiropy by a sense of 
humiliation,—and deprived of those fervid hopes, 
—of that trust in humait excellence,—so requi¬ 
site to cheer and irradiate the path of wedded 
life. 

“ I cannot do this! I cannot so abuse a noble 
nature; or recompense a disinterested attach- 
mem. by such unworthy duplicity. My heart 
knows not to retain one shadow of falsehood and 
be at peaces—like the glass of Venice, it would 
break rather than retain the ‘ leprous distil- 
ment.’ 

“ Yet believe me not ungrateful, dearest Sido- 
nia, for the generous preference with which I am 
distinguished by the Count; nor insensible to 
the happiness of being akin to those of his blood, 
or the honour of bearing a name so lofty in 
the records of the land. I do not ungraciously 
estimate, nor would rashly reject a connexion 
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which, iii gifting me with a home and a protector 
would seaKhe happiness of many who are dear to 
me. I have been slow to believe in the existence 
of Lingotski’s attachment; but since I can no 
longer doubt that it is his intention to seek me in 
marriag^e, I will not by a mis-timed delicacy 
delay an explanation which will probably influ¬ 
ence his views; and it is to my best and kindest 
friend I turn for aid and counsel in my difficul¬ 
ties. * Resolved as I am that perfect candour 
shall be between us, yet can I not gather courage 
to speak to him of Cassian; or to betray with 
my own lips the weakness of my own heart; and 
it is from thyself only that Lingotski must learn 

ff 

that I have been already loved, and have loved in 
return;—that my lip hath already breathed 
words of tenderness to other ears;—nay more,— 
hath received the fond impress of mutual afiec- 
tion,—that impress which onfce bestowed should 
be for ever holy! 

“ I see thee start Sidgnia;—I see thee revile 
me with an outrage of maidenl5^ reserve. But is 
not this better than an artful concealment between 
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two persons who are about to sv»ear eternal truth 
and mutual confidence ? About to swear, did I 
say? No! dearest Princess;—I feel that Sig- 
mond will recoil from planting his foot^ irt^the 
desart I have opened to his gaze,— will shun to 
place the withered, branch within hi# bosom 
whose flowers have been already gathered; and 

I 

though I trust he hath sulBcieiit confidence in 
the mercy of Heaven to believe that tlier<^ is no 
growth of human passion that may defy the 
control of human will, and sufficient faith in 
IJilina’s truth to know that no consideration 
would induce her to pronounce her marriage vow 
with a divided heart,—yet I feel that I am 
henceforward secure fi'om his addresses. But I 
shall equally escape the reproaches of my own 
heart, and the distrust of my best Sidonia; and 
in this precious persuasion, I implore her to be 
promptly and perfectly candid in her explana¬ 
tions, and fl). do justice, without delay, to a 
brother whom she loves. 


loLiNA Zerinv.’ 
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This ej^istle cjnce dispatched, its gentle writer 

assumed he^■ ordinary tone of composure. Count 

Lingotski was indeed somewhat startled on.pei^ 

ceiving that her former trepidation whenever he 
< > 

approached had subsided into a confiding calm¬ 
ness ; but notwithstanding the various emotions 
which her altered manner of receiving his atten¬ 
tions roused within his hea'rt, he suffered himself 

to be dissuaded by the plausible Baroness from 
< 

seeking an explanation. Another week was 
permitted to elapse in green-wood feastings,—in 
moonlight excursions upon the Danube,—in ar¬ 
chery and serenades, and the representations of 
tableaux and ballads, and all those idle^ recreations 
which the impassioned fancy of a- lover can sug¬ 
gest ; and still, the wishes and the hopes which 
dwelt in his heart, were hot permitted to pass his 
lips; and in the bright pictures he delighted to 
draw in her hearing of his Transylvanian palace 
and future home, the image of loliaa was never 
expressly included. 

At length an affectionate but inexplicit answer 
arrived from Princess Betthyani, inclosing a 
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mysterious packet for her brother; and whatever 
its contents might have been, they certainly gave 
rise to no very perplexing considerations ; for on 
the very same evening, Lingotski sought# the 
trembling girl as she sat beneath the quivering 
shade of a group of beech trees that tidorned 

the garden of the house, and frankly,—perliaps 

* 

abruptly,—demanded the long .coveted gift of 
her hand and heart, 

“ I am not skilled in German courtesies,” said 
the young Count, in a tone of the deepest feeling. 

“ The sovran throne, at whose feet 1 have been 
nurtured, stands in the depths of the green-wood ; 
and my lessons of chivalry have been conned 
amid the wild Walachian camps. Such as 1 

am,—a plain, rude man,—but,honest and true 

• 

and devoted, take me,—or tell me that my des¬ 
tinies are les^ happily appointed. Tell me that 

0 

my rough nature may not be soothed by thy sweet 
companionshtp, Iplina; that thy grace will not 
stoop to»temper my savage existence,—and I will 
away again to the wastes of my solitude, and 
seek consolation in their loneliness.” 
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He spoke firnily; but the tears glittered in his 
full proud eyes at the very sounds he had nerved 
himself to utter. There is perhaps no homage so 
preo'ous to a woman as the unwonted emotion of 
a stern mind,—the subjection of a manly charac¬ 
ter; suth a tribute is at .once flattering and 
touching. 

“ 1 had trusted,” said lolina faintly, “ that 
Sidonia’s letter would have given a new impulse 
to your intentions.” 

“ Not a whit,— not by the weight of a grain 
of sand. Rather hath it confirmed them a 
thousand-fold.” 

“ And can you,—conscious that. I confess 
myself unable at present to return’ your predi¬ 
lection,—can you, be content with the gift of my 
sisterly regard; — can you wish me to become 
your wife?” 

“Now blessings on thee for a word I have not 
yet dared to utter;—blessings on.tfiee for thine 
explicit candour. I do — I do” — exclaimed 

i 

Sigmond with vehemence, “ Little know they, or 
lightly prize, the sweetest attributes of woman- 
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hood, who would wish to find love matured in a 
maidenly bosom. Be it my enchanting task to 
plant it there, dearest Idlina, in the confiding 

happiness of our future life; and oh ! how pure, 

» 

how bright will be its dawning in the sweet 
summer of our wedded happiness;—witjr what 
entire and grateful devotion will it be hailed by 
him whose whole existfence will be insufficient to 
repay the blessing. Yes ! Idlina,” continued he 
folding her hand within his own, “ when its first 
sweet ray breaks upon Sigmond, thou wilt find 
him a very Persian in his worship.” 

Idlina Zeriny shrinking from his touch, uttered 
a sigh of deep despair. She paused to collect 
breath and courage, for she felt that both were 
deserting her; bjit the indecision of manner 
arising from the use <5f a foreign idiom,—for 
Lingotski, contrary to the usage of his caste, 
afiected the Hungarian dialect,—imparted to her 

address a character of emotion rather than of 

> 

suffering^ 

“ I cannot—cannot believe it,”—said she, as 
if thinking aloud. “ It is impossible that I 
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should hj^ve so mistaken his character, or that so 

it 

proud a heart should seek me under circum¬ 
stances so painfully humiliating.” 

“ Do not thus undervalue thy sweet self,” 
whispered the Count, mistaking her meaning. 
“ Thinkest thou that any brow as fair blushes 
under the weight of an Austrian coronet;— that 
any heart as pure beats umid the dishonoured 

ft 

corruption of Vienna? Can even thine own 
brighl Italy shew a step more full of grace,— an 
air more delicately feminine? No!” continued 
he, bending humbly before her, and speaking 
with more intense fervour, “ thou canst not 
affect to doubt the beauty of thpr cheek,— 
the high intelligence of thy spirit,—the pure 
tln\;$orldliness of thy heart;—and what more 
can man .require in hei whom he would fold 
in wedded faith to a confiding bosom,—what 
more can Lingotski ask in one whose excellence 
were ill-exchanged for the unseem’y warmth of 
passion ?” 

Iblina attempted no reply to such flattering 
protestations; but she turned involuntarily from 
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the inquiring glances she found fixed upon her 
face. 

“ Didst thou but know,” continued her lover, 
“ how different my destiny hath seemed since I 
learned from thy looks my first sweet‘Ifesson of 
love! My dark, unendeared existence ^appears 
wholly altered,—the very earth I tread is less 
firm beneath my feet}—the air I breathe more 
buoyant. I have sometimes gone from thy pre¬ 
sence, liilina, indignant and incensed agaiifst the 
empire which so arbitrarily sways my being;— 
I have gone from thee fiercely resolute to burst 
the bonds by which thou hast enslaved me,— 
careless whither I wandered,— fevered, restless, 
and impatient. But in the midst of my roaming, 
some thought,— some image recalling thy love¬ 
liness,— hath stolen like the soothing of distant 
music upon my mind, and subdued its irritation 
into still softer tenderness. I have learned to 
blend that linage with my future hopes;— I have 
learned to trust that my deep devotion may here- 
after win thee from ' tlnne indifference;— may 
charm from its sphere the fair star I worship;— 
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and perhaps at some distant—very far distant 

f 

period, waken in Idlina% heart a faint reflection 
of the feelings which burn in mine. Am I too 
bold,—am I too sanguine? or may I,—turn not 
away frdiA me, liilina,— may I presume to await 
so precious a change V’ 

The beating pulses in Iblina Zeriny’s quivering 
lips rendered her reply at*first inaudible. She 
was far from insensible to the earnestness of the 
feelings lavished upon her,—and cheered and 
elevated in her own esteem, she was desirous of 
imparting a hope that her sentiments might at 
some future time acquire a wanner character, 
without deceiving the Count into a belief of 
being loved, or possessed of her sole confidence. 

“If thou wilt accept such concessions as I 
can oflfer,” said she; “'If thou canst content 
thyself with such expectations as may arise 
from thy trust in my truth and self-govern¬ 
ment, take them, Lingotski;—but thank me not 

« 

for so poor a gift. I would willingly^ ofler a 
better exchange for thine afiectioh—thy generous 
professions.” 
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The Count expressed himself grateful for a 
consent even thus tempered with ungracious con¬ 
ditions. From that moment, their engagement 
was openly acknowledged. 


d 



CHAPTER X. 


Et qu’ est-ce que cc r^veil ? C'est le disenchantment de la vie 1 

De Staei.. 


From the time that a solemn pledge of betroth- 
iiient was exchange^ between Count Lingotski 
and her niece, the Baroness, although exulting in 
the success of her schemes, ventured not to neg¬ 
lect a single occasion of perfecting her views; 
nor suffered her vigilant watchfulness over her 

Y 

victinjs one moment to relax.. The demon of 
restlessness appeared to possess her; for she hur¬ 
ried them from diversion to diversion, from place 
to place, from annoyance to aitnoyance j lest one 
hour of confidential communication «should lead 
to a better understanding between them,^ during 
the progress of the ordinary contracts and prepa¬ 
rations for their union. It had been resolved 
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among the parties that, as |he peculiar and 

* 

most delicate political position of the Count for¬ 
bade him to court publicity, and that as the lowly 

condition of his affianced bride demanded little 

* • 

of the pomp and circumstance of glorious wed¬ 
lock, their marriage should be celebrated at Lin- 
gotski’s chateau on the Platen See; whither 
Princess Betthyani nfightadjoin^for the ceremony,, 
and whence the Baroness might accompany her 
on her return to Pesth. This arrangement, the 
informality of w’hich elicited many shrugs from 
the Countesses Maddalena and Dorottya, afforded 
some relief to Iblina’s dread of observation, as 
well as to Lingotski’s anxiety to avoid the formal¬ 
ities and irritations of the capital; and both were 
well content to .acquiesce in the wishes of Ba¬ 
roness Zeriny that hei^ three Mehudian insepara¬ 
bles should accompany them in their journey, and 
assist at the ensuiag ceremony. Ere a fortnight 
had elapsed*from the receipt of Sidonia’s letter, 
the whole party was settled in the castle of Lin- 
gotski, situated kmid the choicest scenery of the 
lake of Balaton. 
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However engrossed in personal considerations 
and harassed by hurry and anxiety, Iblina 
Zeriny could not be wholly insensible to the 
magnificence of her future home, or to the defe¬ 
rence with which the* Count had established the 
order of Jier welcome. With delicate tact, he 
had avoided all appearance of particularizing her 
from the rest of tlie little soAiety ; but her tastes 
had been affectionately consulted, and served 
with a silent ministry. The flowers she loved, 
the books she preferred, the musical instruments 
in whose touch she excelled, had been procured 
through Sidonia’s agency, to adorn her apart¬ 
ment; the yacht which bore them over the calm 
waters of the lake, displayed her colours; the 
villagers of Lingotski in stre,wing their path 
towards the vessel with flbwers, scattered roses 
and everlastings only before Iblina’s steps;—but 
still, the Count presumed no# to offer his sup¬ 
port to those feeble footsteps, nor to «eat himself 
by her side when the rude gusts desc§n(|,ed from 
the hills to fill their canvas, or rock their frail 
bark. He was unwilling to intimidate by offi- 
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trusted to win by a patient forbearance. 

The castle was seated in bold prominence upon 

a rocky shore, where the scenery of the Jake 

♦ * * 

might claim exemption from its general character 
of insipidity, and where the mischiefs*arising 
from the marshy lands in its vicinity were wholly 
unfclt. The mansion, although vast and of 
modern erection, appeared comfortless, and laqk- 

f* 

ing the distribution of female elegance;—its 
principal charm indeed arose from the view com¬ 
manded by its lofty windows along the glassy 
expanse of blue waters,—whose calm outline was 
broken only by the mountain island, of rock and 
coppice, which like that of Lochleven, so strangely 
lifts itself above the smooth bosom of the lakp;— 
while the wnld shriek of the water-fowl, or the 
bell-like cry _ of the frogs chiming among the 
bulrushes alone df'ltarbed its lone and dignified 
stillness. TMb baroness, full of importance, occu¬ 
pied herself in affecting to lead the rambles of 
the party among the glorious avenues traversing 
the oak forests by which the territories of the 
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Count were enrif hed ; or in detaining their loiter- 
ing footsteps among the splendid orangeries from 
whose open doors espaliers bright with golden 

fruit, extended their gorgeous alleys through the 

• « ^ ' 

trim gardens. 

She planned excursions to.thc beautiful penin¬ 
sular of Tihuny; she sufficiently overpowered 
the terrors of the Erdbdy Virgins to allure them 
upon the lake in one of the canoes so ominously 
named seel-lrinkers or soul-swallowers,— and that 
too at the dark hour of midnight,—in order to 
watch the magical effect of the bonfires kindled 
upon its shores as snares for the cray-fish. 

One morning she insisted upon dev.oting to an 
inspection of the family portraits adorning the 
galle,ries and banquetting chamber,— an inspec- 
tion which she knew would gratify the pride and 
engross all the attention of the Count, whom she 
forced to become their cicerSne. Another, she 
contrived to occupy in a visit tc^ ftie snail and 

tortoise-ground ; where Lingotski foun^. himself 

« 

compelled to gratify the frivolous inquisitiveness 
of the Bishop concerning the breeding and 
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feeding and management pf the reptiles so essen¬ 
tial to the enjoyment of a German epicure; wliile 
liilina was enabled to escape from their tedious 

dulncss,— to wander through the deserted jgar- 

* • 

dens,—and to ask of her own distrusting heart 
whether it might exer enable her to interest her¬ 
self in such details, and to assume, with becom¬ 
ing pride, the high station to whi^h she was sum¬ 
moned by the devoted tenderness of Lingotski. 

Notwithstanding all that has been s'^id ami 
sung in honour of the retentive memory of Love, 
and the pmans which have been hymned in cele¬ 
bration of his constancy, I am little inclined to 
believe in t^e inexorcizcable properties of “ Vami 
secret;" against which Lethe and the lied 

Sea are supposed‘to be equally profitless.— 

• 

Kn songeant qu'il faut qu’on I’oiiblie, 

On s’en suuvicnt! 

says the song. Bftt what says e.vperience, what 
says truth iif §uch an exigency ? That to the 
wise and. resolute the act of forgetfulness is 
one of mere volition;—that Love, uncherished 
and unsupported by the sweet food of Hope, 
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dies of famine < and tiiat those images which, 
in good faith, we strive to Tianish from our 
hearts, will soon relinquish their importunate 
hold^upon our imagination. Were our minds less 
mercifully framed ^or fickleness and levity, many 
a fate woxrld close in darkness which a wiser dis¬ 
pensation recalls into the sunshine of newer 
hopes; for few ^re the human beings who, in the 
course of their earthly existence, are not com- 
polled by duty or wisdom, or circumstances, 
to renounce some cherished connexion, some 
warmly-prized attachment.— Love, if immortal, 
would be the worst of fiends. 

From the moment that the gentle. Iblina re¬ 
signed her faith and her destiny into'the hands of 
« 

Lingotski, she flung from her sight all records of 
her early attachment, and diligently refrained 
from even a transient indulgence in recollections 
of tlie past; and by the time *tier bridal prepara¬ 
tions were completed, and the Pi;ii!bess, joyous, 
and exulting, and afliectionate, arrived te gladden 
the marriage solemnities by her presence, the 
timid Iblina had succeeded in dismissing from 
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her heart every feeling Alculate^d to retard the 
awakening influence or her future lord; and 
when Sidonia started at the ’sight of her pale 
cheeks, and agitated countenance, she attributed 
her emotion to a cause which had almost ceased 
to exist,—and wholly ceased to exert an undue 
empire over her mind. Tire Princess noted with 
anxious regret that Ifer young friend still ap¬ 
peared lost in contemplation and reverie; and 
little imagined that her solitary reflections par- 
tcK)k of a character far more flattering to her 
future husband, than to her former lover. 

lillinahad in truth lew remembrances to cherish 
which were favourable to her early attachment. 
She could not but be sensible that her rights had 
been undervalued.by the Zeriny family; and the 
consciousness of injury served to enhance the 
value of Sigmond Lingotski’s disinterested pre- 
ference;—a prefertance which elevated both him 
and herself i»i her own esteem. She had learned 
to look upon the gift of afiection as one of no 
mean value; ai?d the prospect of finding her 
future happiness dependent upon him who seemed 
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to hold it so preciou^,, instead of upon those 
churlish, calculating hearts, which had hitherto 
formed her sole reliance, cheered and consoled 
her mind, and inspired it with many grateful 
kiioughts. 

“ I f*ar me,” thought liiliBia, “ that my versa¬ 
tility of feeling afi’ords a powerful evidem e of the 
desolation of my existence'; and ♦hat 1.Jie thank¬ 
ful regard f am learning to entertain for Lingot- 
ski, fortiis a hitter accusation against those wlio 
should have stood by my helplessness witii better 
courage. But no matter ! Let me but learn to 
love him, and I care not through wJjat rude 
channel the feeling may flow ; let me ,but acquire 

the influence to subdtie his untame<l sj)irit into 

0 

the ^ gentle charities of life, and my days wiU 
brighten, and my heart forget its afflictions under 
the mastery of holier feelings.’’ 

If the falsehood of her position and the seem¬ 
ing hollowness of her professions struck her with 
consciousness or alarm, it was wheq Sidonia 
pressed her to her heart in the fondness of sisterly 
affection, and with the vehemence of her own 
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misgoverned feelings. the ^motion was mo¬ 

mentary; for the accueil of the Princess pos¬ 
sessed a cordiality so peculiar and so graceful, 
that all the restraint of concealment, a. d all the 
j)crplexity of doubt, appeared to vanish in her 
presence. PossessijrJ of the entire confidG^ice of 
each member of .he little gror’i ass 'nibicd iii the 
castle, she knew how-to determine every uncer¬ 
tainty, and to .ssian to Hui conduct of each, such 
motives as „ere most flattering and honourable. 
The duln'-ss which bad overjiowered the circle, 
disappeared uefore her animated address* and 
cheerful self-reliance; while, — glancing lightly 
over their difficulties,— resolving their doubts,— 
and warmly seconding their expectations of future 
happiness,— she appeared among them like a 
second Providence. After a single day iti Sido- 
nia’s society, the Bari)ii(;ss began to marvel how 
sli'i could have rofiroachcd herself with having 
dealt harshly with her orphan niece;—the Coun¬ 
tesses E^bdy learned to renounce their bigot- 
hjaai^lcs concermi\g. mcsal/iances in general, and 
the Lord of Lingotski’s in particular;—Sig- 
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mond himself abjured yxis last lingering doubt 
of the tenderness of his bride;—and the bride, 
agitated and perplexed, taught herself to believe 
the assurances of the Princess that her love for 
Cassian had been ifnaginary, and that her attach- 
menu far Lingotski would fopn the best blessing 
of her existence. 

The attention of the hiinor puppets of the 
drama was fixed upon the paraphernalia of bridal 
finery v^aich the lavish hand and exquisite taste 
of Sidonia had prepared for the occasion; and 
upon the matchless jewels which had been with¬ 
drawn from the treasury of the Count at Szent 
Mikl6s, to contrast their ponderous magnificence 
of former fashion with the lighter elegance of 
those which had been contributed from the most 

I 

fashionable Niederlagen of Vienna. 

The increasing indisposition of Prince Bet- 
thyani limited the absence of ftidonia; and before 

lolina had found time to relax from the excite- 

0 

ment afforded by the anival of her beloved friend, 
the solemn contract was signeU,'the solemiaj.rjte 
pronounced by the august Bishop of Erlau, and 
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the Baroness was etiabl^ to s\}jell the measure 
of her pride by saluting her niece as—Countess 
of Lingotski! 

Scarcely was the momentous, ceremony at_au 
end, when Sidonia placed in the hands of her 
new sister a letter of, grace addressed in tls^iost 
flattering terais by the Emperor to his unruly 
subject, the Magnat Lfiigotski. 

“ It is your own wedding gift unto Sigmond, 
dearest Ina,” whispered the Princess, il’eepirig 
for very joy. “ Give it to him, dearest; and 
reward me by making it your bridal request to 
pass the coming winter at Vienna; for the con¬ 
dition of niy excellent husband has compelled 
him to resign his public appointments, and to 
settle himself ii; .Austria, under more skiltui 
care.” 

At this announcement and request, a cloud 
began to overshad<nw the countenance of the 
bridegroom, t^ho was but half occupied in the 
perusal of the important document presented to 
him the young Countess, attri¬ 

buting his evidept distaste to the proposal, to a 
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disinclination tp sancti on a renewed intimacy 
with Cassian, who was now known to be settled 
at Vienna, gently, but firmly rejected the pro¬ 
posal. 

“ No! dearest feidonia; do not ask it,” said 
she.’" >i‘ Remember how often Lingotski has 
pledged me his word that we shall pass our 
winter at Szent Mikl6sremember how often 
you have yourself striven- to excite my interest 
respecting his Transylvanian possessions. No ! 
mere woman as I am, you cannot expect me to 
exchange the dignity I should there enjoy for the 
subordinate honours of mere sufferance at the 
Imperial Court.” 

If Sidonia’s joy seemed damped by this ex¬ 
plicit declaration, which excited the undisguised 
amazement of the Bardness and the Erdbdy 
spinsters, the air of affectionate gratitude with 
which Sigmond advanced to^ji^iss the hand of his 
bride, in acknowledgment for hey deference to 
his unexpressed wishes, proved a sufficient reward 
to the young Countess. This. -l.-aiustai.:« jvas 
indeed alone wanting to complete Lingotski’s 
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triumph. Ilis lovely wiff had qjarked her pre¬ 
ference of his society to all worldly distinctions; 
— was content to dwell with'^fiim in the rude 
desarls of Transylvania, instead of sunninj» her 
beauties in the prosperity of dburt favour;— and 
had thus publicly sqt forth the dismterest*dhess 
of her views in accepting his hand. 

Once more, and but once, did Sidonia renew 
lier importunities. A» she was on the point of 
de])arture, she loitered in the chamber of now 
sister to entreat her to take pity upon her loneliness 
as an attendant on the sick bed of the Princ4,— 
and to join her at Vienna. 

“ You cannot surely desire me to require this 
sacrifice of the Count,” answered the bride, 
distressed by her^ perseverance. “ Nobly *as 
Lingotski hath been pleased to overlook the past, 
1 cannot consent to court his disapproval by 
ap})earing however innocently, to seek the society 
of Cassian.”—^ 

“ Hush!” ex^aimed the Princess, closing the 
lips W;h her tiny hand. “ Be that 

natni^ unbreathed for ever by liilina Lingotski; 
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and let me venture to cbrewarn her that the sole 
blemish in the character of my brother, is a 
restless and tenacious spirit of jealousy which, 
once roused into action, would mar the happiness 
of his own life, anVl that of all those to whom it 
is important.” 

“ Nay !” replied the young Countess, folding 
her veil around her in the absence of a jjre- 
occupicd mind, “ that, love, is a menace uttered 
in jestjf After his indifference to the explicit 
declaration of my previous attachment conveyed 
through your hands, I can have little to fear from 
his jealousy.” 

The Princess appeared perplexed and in ti 
painful state of indecision; at.length approach¬ 
ing her lovely sister, and impressing a farewell 
kiss upon her pale foreiliead, she whispered, “ I 
would that no feeling of self-reproach mingled 
its bitterness with my present joy,— a joy and a 
triumph which I sacrificed my own candour and 
peace of mind to secure. Satisfied, dearest 
Iblina, from my knowledge iJ''',..;«<,ci.-perance 
of Sigmond’s character, that he would iitilc 
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endure to seek his happiness in the possession of 
a divided heart, I could not find courage for a 
disclosure which I knew wouM prove the signal 
of alienation. Too late, I liave repented of my 
error in concealing from hfs knowledge eveiy 
circumstance relating to Cassian Zeriu^^»-too 
late, I perceive that discovery would now prove 
fatal to his happiness Sind yours. Forgive, if you 
can, a crime arising, from the intensity of my 
desire to see you the wife of my brother^*€nd aid 
me in retaining his good opinion by future silence 
on the topic.’' » 

Princess Uetthyani fondly pressed the cold 
hands she held, to her lips and heart; and dis- 
a]jj)eaivd, before the marble figure to which she 
had uttered this fatal adieu had recovered s«nse 
and motkm. The souijd of a long train of* car¬ 
riages driving from the court-yard recalled her to 
recollection. " Her lips were firmly compressed, 
liei- burning eye-balls tearless. She knew herself 
io be alone wifh him who had been betrayed into 
aiaki>g"'fll!wtt^'^ —she knew herself to be 

tTijout to encounter that noble brow, the terrors of 
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whose furious indignat^n might at any moment 
of enlightenment, burst upon herself. She had 
abused,—unwillingly but irrevocably,—his gene¬ 
rous nature;—she felt that the hour for con¬ 
fidence had passed'away;—and with it, her hope 
of hyt^g happy and of conferring happiness upon 
him to whom she had sworn entire fealty and 
love. Is it wonderful that, she received him with 
a cold shudder of dread and agony, when he 
returiM.’, in the full confidingness of affection, 
to fold her to his heart ? 



CIIAPTEIl XI. 


aJv i> on my native hcjtth,—and my name is iM^Crcgoi ! 

iioii Ko>. 


Nf;ARLY as soon as the Baroness had fixed her¬ 
self for the winter in her hotel at Pesth, dkl the 
youn<^ Countess Lingotski find herself installed 
in her gorgeous palace of Szeut Miklos, in the 
county of Arader ; enjoying a degree of regal 
pomp which pioved a most wearisome obstaolc to 
her jileasures, hut lind^g in the consciousness of 
having forestalled in the selection of her abode, 
tlie wishes of a husband by whom she was wholly 
iieloved, a far more profitable source of gratifica¬ 
tion. 

If ^bii^crots^ische Schloss on the Platen See 
^lad surprised her by its air of grandeur, the rude 
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desolate splendours of ^ent Miklos oppressed her 
with a sense of loneliness painful to her feelings. 
The palace, although of stupendous dimensions, 
and befitting the princely estate of whicii it 
fonned'tne central••pomt, did not strike her by 
any (jyipsual shew of dignity when viewed from 
the glorious avenue by which it was ajiproacheil 
for many leagues. But as tihe distance gave wr.y, 
and the whole edifice with its turrets and barti¬ 
zans overhanging galleries burst upon her 
sight, with the Lingotski body-guard cd’ Hussars 
drawn up in splendid array upon the glacis, and 
a countless multitude of vassals lining the road, 
and apparently marshalled by military discijdiue 
to salute the arrival of their lord, she turned 
towards Lingotski half afraid to express her sen¬ 
timents of wonder and admiration, and perceived 
tliat he had resumed the national uniform, and 
that an expression of fierce triumph and exultation 
was glancing in his eyes, such as she had never 
before detected among their varying characters. 

“ Ay !” said he, half commuiiyi g- -himself, 
half addressing his observations to his attentive 
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bride, “ well may the Enl^eror begrudge me tliese 
evidences of hereditary rule; well may he envy 
me these powerful ministers 'of my will, whose 
rude energies put shame upon the nerveless 
puppets that line the drowsy palace’-c*ourts of 
Vienna. Let him charter and haggle jj?i»h i)y 
inch over his crown lands; let dolts and slaves, 
like the Zerinys, exj#ect to win with the plains 
of the Jiaiiat the allegiance of the curs who di^ 
thereon for bread; but hereditary right,<4?n alone 
insure hereditary might,— and a world of dueats 
would never replace at Szent Miklos the talis- 
iiiunic power of Lingotski’s name. ‘The king 
may make a belted knight,’ but who can create a 
maguat of Hungary ?” 

jVs he spoke, they crossed the drawbr/dge ; 
and the broidered baiyiers of his regiment wen 
lowered as tlie carriage entered the court-yaid, 
and drew up under the stone arcades of the hall 
of entrance, the groined roof of which rested 
upon massivfe columns of red granite. The 
househ'ohkfv. he'^ed by the hofrichter of the 
* estate, accompanied by the chief engineer of the 
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mines, and by two residd^it professors of inediciiu' 
and natural history, was assembled to greet with 
humble deference''the first appearance of the 
Count; and Lingotski led the timid steps of his 
In ide through long files of vassals and dependents 
i)ito tip great saloon which, despite the mirrors, 
and statues, and tapestries with which it was 
adorned, looked like the awd'ul and uninhabitalrle 
vestibule of an enchanted castle. Iblina half 
shuddewid as she turned into the deep embrasure 
of a window to gaze upon the boundless prospect 
♦hat lay beneath. She perceived that avenues 
similar to that by which they had reached the 
palace, served as approaches to the three opposite 
entrances of its quadrangle; and the mighty 
cross of foliage formed by their junction afforded 
the only shew of verdure visible for many miles. 

A rich bank of forest seemed however to rise in 
the distant horizon, towards a chain of hills fonn- 
mg a principal pass into Transylvania, and known 
as the “ Brazen Door ;” and a slope; covered with 
vineyards, appeared to terminate tJie««chain still 
nearer to Szent Miklos;—but neither copse nor 
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hushy dino'lc, nor is5olat^'d groups of massive elm 
or oak varied the monotonous but fertile plains 
on a knoll of which the Palace was situated, and 
which lay around it in vast and almost uninhaluf- 
able dreariness. There were pastures,*it is true, 
alive with cattle, “ forty feeding like — 
there were enclosuics of mighty extent, from 
whose stubbly surface the shocks of corn had 
been but recently vemoved ; — and some still 
wider, to W'hich the decaying stalks o( th«'lengeri 
or maize, imparted a most dreary aspect. 
Rut excepting unto those who drew their reve¬ 
nues from the mighty fertility of the land,— 
those who saw the sun rise upon its vastness, and 
knew themselves “ lords of tlie 1‘owl and the 
brute” sheltering in its deep ravines or darkenii)t;- 
Its spreading lakes, thg uninformed expanse con- 
v'cycd no pleasurable sensations. It wanted the 
vivifying imt)ulse of a free and prosperino- po])u- 
lation ; it wanted a shew of happy human growth 
to strengthen^ts appeal to the heart; for although. 


' Literally, sea ivheai. 
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the labourers who weife seen scattered on the 
( 

plains, some busy in tillage,—some in guarding 
the flocks,—some spear in hand, driving herds 
of woolly Turkish swine towards the forest, or 
bringing ’homewards from its dark recesses, 
droves^ of milch-bufialoes,—although they bore 
no manacles on their limbs, nor were overlooked 
by a scourge-bearing overseer,—yet the impress 
of bondage and degradation was as plainly 
marked:- upon their swart foreheads, as if the 
scene of their labours had been encircled by 
Caribbean seas; and thus the landscape borrowed 
no enlivenment from its living features. Saving 
the eagles which were winging their lofty way 
towards the distant mountains, t. a solitaiy 
bustard following their flight at a timid interval, 
there Vas not a single free or happy thing visible 
between the parched earth and the clear blue sky 
by which it was overhung! 

During the early days of he'r sojourn at Szent 
_ Miklos, the Countess,—overcome by the fatigues 
of her journey, and harassed l^v the yeiiemence 
Avith Avhich her lord was disposed to resent the 
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deficiency of her accnstoAed luxuries, with which 
the chief purveyors of the capital had been 
charged to anticipate her arrival,—had little 
leisure for extending her obsen'ations. It was 
ill vain she attempted to represent the difficulty 
of conveyance to so remote and inacci;ps>l)le a 
spot; the limited time, the scanty preparation 
utl’orded to the delincjlients. Her arguments wore 
insufficient to moderate the wrath of Lingotski 
who had been earnestly desirous that^ the first 
dreary coup d' ail of his comfortless jialace should 
neither intimidate nor disgust the fair creature 
whose life he would have gladly rendered brilliant 
and joyous as the pageant of a fairy dream. 

“ Blame me not, sweet Ina,” cried he, “ nor 
deem me a trifler that my mind is vexed by cir¬ 
cumstances so pucrUe., At Szent Miklos, I am 
accustomed to know myself absolute. Between 
my power anil that of the King of kings, inter- 
veueth but a solitary sceptre; and even against 
the will of yohder Emperor, yonder faineant re¬ 
presentative of ajine inferior to my own,—even 
Against an Imperial decree,—the swords of my 
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vassals would probably near me scatheless. Yet 
tremble not, love ! I am not about to dare the con¬ 
test. I have made my strength known already, 
and that alone hath secured me the favour 
which Sidonia hath 'been pleased to ascribe to the 
inteit!osion of her doting husband, the puj){)et of 
the Aulic Chamber. Yes; at Szent Miklds the 
breath of my lips forms an unimpeachable law; 
and 1 confess myself guilty of having gloried, 
from iny youth upwards, in such a consciousness. 
But I never tasted the sweets of power,— I never 
truly indulged in the exultation of gratified pride, 
till I was enabled to lay its trophies at the feet of 
the woman I loved, and to delegate to her hand 
the mastciy of my every earthly possession.” 

“Would you could learn how lightly she hath 

1 

taught herself to hold all human distinctions.” 

“ I would not learn it, liilina; for are they not 
the sole gifts in which I can boast a pre-eminence 
over herself; or which have yielded me the power 
of marking towards her the deference of aflec- 
tion ? Even now, dearest, ’tis f'-r your ^ake alone 
I prize that which will aid me in the gratification 
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(j 1' your sweet wishes,—oY every^caprice of your 
fancy. Say, am I not happy?—am I not for- 
tnnate beyond the common lot of mortals ? (lod 
had gifted me by birthright with wealth and sta¬ 
tion, and with capacity to Vender them avail¬ 
able ; yet scarcely had dawning manhood«j'otised 
my intemperate restlessness, and taught me to 
(lonsider such distinctions insufficient for happi¬ 
ness, when a being as^ gentle, as fair, as highly- 
gifted as the wildest visions of my solitjitie liad 
suggested, consents to share the jjroud obscurity, 
the dignified seclusion which, without her pre¬ 
sence, had not sufliced for enjoyment; but which 
when blest with her society, form a paradist? 
brighter than the Eden of Eastern climes ! Par¬ 
don my seif-gratulation, liilina; forgive my 

• 

egotism, when you rejiiesaber that it hath been the 
daydream of my life to possess myself of a fmre 
and unsullied’ heart;—a heart whose pulse ha<l 
never quickgped under the gaze of another,— 
whose tide had never warmed till my voice 
wakened it intoaiife and love;—and bethink 
ftiee that, despite the rarity of such a blessing, I 
have made it my own !” 
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By such allusions,—-'fay such untimely exulta¬ 
tion, did Lingotski mar the enjoyment of many 
an hour which had otherwise passed away in the 

peaceful interchange of affection ; and check and 

• «■ 

discourage that dawning confidence which time 
and* ps-tience might have ripened into a feeling 
precious as that of which he had been beguiled, 
and which he still believed himself to possess 
within the bosom of his bride. “ In such a wil¬ 
derness as this, 

Where transport and security entwine, 
love might have revelled in a bower of bliss as 
sweet as any that hath blossomed since the days 
of earth’s simple childhood; and even with the 
self-conviction that prayed upon her mind, and 
even with the apprehensions of discovery that 
embittered her happiest hoors, the young Coun¬ 
tess was prompt to acknowledge to herself that 
her days had never passed so quickly away; and 
that the devotion of the heart we ,are permitted 
to call our own, is at once the most holy and the 
sweetest of earthly blessings. < • 

Her whole character was indeed changed arid 
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^ V 

!(.-inperecl by the vicissitudes Jhrough whicli, 
young as she was, she had been destined to pass; 
and the mutability of her fortunes had subdued 
lier mind into that deep and huipble sense of the 
tiansitory nature of human happiness and tlie 
uncertainty of life, which is perhaps the ♦jest 
safeguard of present enjoyment. In her season 
of early prosperity she’had shone as a lovely and 
intelligent, as well as a good and gracious crea- 
tiire; in her succeeding season of adversity she 
iuid exhibited a mild forbearance;—and in the 
trials and torments by which she had been per¬ 
plexed during that season’s troubled course, she 
had retained her graceful dignity of character, 
even when most humiliated,—most desolately 

loiKily. And now.that a new source of bitterness 

• 

and undeserved afflictioif was opened to her taste, 
she felt that her lessons of sorrow had not been 
learned in vain. She dashed not the chalice 
from her lipfk in peevish despair; she refrained 

Ik 

not from the draught in wayward discontent; but 
patiently and firnJiy; nerved herself to meet and 
avert the dangers by which she was menaced. 
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Gentle, humble, grave, and self-rcproving, she 
resolved to bear much at the hands of one she 
had involuntarily deceived and injured,—to labour 
unrelaxingly in her task of softening the asperity 
of his character arid extending her influence over 
hi? affections; and perhaps the doubts slic enter¬ 
tained of her own rights upon his tenderness, and 
her own power of averting the dangeis of dis¬ 
covery, tended more than aught beside to enhance 
the valpc of that tenderness in her eyes, and to fix 
her entire interest and attention upon the means 
of securing their mutual love and happiness.” 

Sentiments such as these,—so purely, so deli¬ 
cately feminine,—although they united to sadden 
her joyous smile, and to add a yet more reserved 
grace to her endearing gentleness, did but serve 
to render her more lovely,-and more precious to 
him unto whom her cares and her humble sweet¬ 
ness w'ere directed; and in proportion as the 
Countess appeared to study the will and caprices 
of her lord, did Lingotski resigij the empire of 
that w'ill into her hands. Er"<,rho knew so well 
to value the possession of absolute power, be- 
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stowed in lavish affection^'upon his wife the sole 
governance of his wayward mincf, as the highest 
tribute in his power to offer. “ I feel that I have 
become tlie veriest slave of love!” he would say; 
“ but I feel it only to wish I . could prove Ifiys'elf 
still more devoted, — still more fondly attacjied. 
1 fear not that so pure a passion should render 
my mind enervate or/unmanly; and therefore I 
glory in my subjectiom My happiness, my pride, 
my honour, are centred in Iblina’s heart;—can 
I fear that they will suffer blight or pain in such 
sweet keeping?” 

iJut even protestations like these, and the 
devoted tenderness by which they were verified, 
less powerfully marked to the Countess her 
intluence over the stem wild character of her 
husband, than the diligence with which* her 
intercession and mediation were sought by all 
those dependent upon his will. The wretched 
prisoners whose clanking fetters were heard under 
the keep of the castle,—converted by the right 
of its lord to the .^us Gladii, into the county gaol, 
•r-trusted to the tender mercies of Lingotski’s bride 
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for the re-admission t-f light and air into tJieir 
foetid dungeon^; — the heiducks, whose trivial 
sins of omission in the execution of their various 
duties had been wont to be reproved, in the 
irun^arian fashion, with sabre blows, now ol)- 
taitjpd a remission of punishment by braving it 
under those gentle eyes which brooked not to 
look upon severity j—even-|hc luckless fJoJ'ricliter 
who had been dismissed from his appointment 
for the negligence with which he had slightefi 
the accommodation of the Countess on her first 
arrival, obtained forgiveness and re-instalment at 
her entreaty. 

“ Forgive him, love,” said she, “ for my sake; 
and believe, henceforward, that I am utterly 
indifferent whether my cushions of state be of 
serge or brocade; or whether my lamp burn in a 
golden vase or earthen vessel. These tapestries, 
though faded, served the need nf the mighty 
ancestors in whose names jou glory; and the 
daughters of kings have lent their honours to 
your line, nor asked a richer^panopy than that 
which now overhangs the head of the merchant*.; 
lowly child.” 
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She checked herself, for she saw the red blood 
rush to the very temples of the Count; and 
recognized too late that, although he had been 
stimulated by an impulse of passion to overlook 
tlie degradation of her birth, he had’ still no 
mind to hear it blazoned in other ears by'her 
humble frankness of speech. “ Yet pardon me, 
Lingotski,” continued** Iblina, following his re- 
treating steps into an interior and still more 
comfortless chamber, “ pardpn me that ^ cannot 
share thv loftiness of thought and steniness of 
will:—if they arc virtues in thy sight, be it mine 
to labour in their acquirement. Methought that 
in thy bold defence of the rights of the people 
against the Austrian yoke,—methought that in 

wedding with one of a degree so lowly, thou 

• 

hadst marked thy contempt for wordly distinctions. 
Methought,” added she, clinging to his arm 
and lifting h’er pleading eyes to his, “ that he 
who could sytoop to ally himself with one con¬ 
temned even by those whose name she bore, had 
shewn himself sifpenor to petty cares for pomp 
ttnd state.” 
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“The eagle,” replied Sigmond, parting the 
hair upon the fair forehead on which lie gazed, 
and speaking proudly, but with intense feeling, 
“ the eagle, dearest, may bear off the dove of the 
plains unto its lone eyrie, nor fear reproach from 
the 'baser fowls of the earth. He heeds not, in 
his sun-lit flight, the gibbering of their vulgar 
comment;—he fears not in his lofty home, parti¬ 
cipation in their vileness. But ’tis not so with 
birds o( a meaner yving. Each must maintain 
above each, his attributes of petty superiority; 
and yonder Baroness,—unto whom I conceive 
thee to allude,—with her minor nobility and 
doubtful pretensions, would be dragged back into 
the dust, by the smallest impediment upon her 

flight.” 

* 

“ Pray Heaven,” murmured the bride, startled 
by the arrogance of the simile, “pray Heaven 
the dove find not so lofty a nest too lone, too high 
for happiness!” 

But a being so gentle, so full, of the sweetest 
human charities, could not l^i»g be lonely. Lin- 
gotski, it is ti-ue, was soon and frequently 
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removed from her side byHhe busy cares of his 
Jittlo kingdom ; by the appeals of the various 
lientmeislers resident on the more remote districts 
of his lands,—by those of the engineers appointed 
to the management of his canals and marsKe's,— 
by the directors of his vast studs and the PusTjas 
to which they were annexed,—and lastly, and 
more than all important, by the sittings of the 
local tribunals, or Ilerrpistuhh at* which he was 
prom])l to assist;—and Iblina ceased to wonder 
at tile intense interest with which her husband 
regarded a residence comprehending duties so 
various, so important to the happiness of his 
vassals, and to the well-being of his native 
country. 


In the mean time, herself found occasion to 
profit by the information^he was eager to gaflicr 
from the superior members of her new household ; 
whose literary'and scientific acquirements as well 
as the facilities aJorded by their service to the 
Lingotski, and their long residence in the land. 


eminently qualifiecV^hem to instruct her in the 
c’fiaracter, the habits, and wants of her numerous 
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dependents. If, on ker first arrival, s!ie had 
been struck fey the munificence which had 
prompted one so unlettered as the Count to 
append such costly servants to his establisli- 
m'eni,^—and, still more, by the patient self-denial, 
or jjngrossment in abstract pursuits, which en¬ 
abled two men of superior abilities to endure 
the seclusion of such a desart, her sur])rise 
quickly subsided. She found that amid the 
savage solitude of Szent Miklos, the power of 
securing an enlightened companion was one of 
primary importance; and that the worthy Ku- 
dasch, in the musty recesses of the splendid 
library over which he presided, and Stringer, the 
sinqile German naturalist, in the discovery of a 
mineralogical or botanical variety, and the com¬ 
munication of his triumph to his correspondents 
at Weimar, Munich, or Geneva, found a deep 
and peculiar joy, superior to any attainable amid 
“ the hum, the stir, the shoe’; of men.” 

Both these brothers in philosophy were how¬ 


ever equally pleased and proud to be summoned 
from the folio and the cru^le, in order to ex 
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pound the mysteries of her new kingdom unto 
the fair creature who seemed, fike some angel 
visitant, new lighted upon their solitude; and 
who turned from their explanation of her peculiar 
rights and privileges over her vassals, to Inlbfni 
herself of their miseries and their wants. Jt is 
true her first prospect of her unexpected duties 
was dispiriting in the extreme, and her first 
insight into the wretched condflion of the pea¬ 
santry, painfully revolting. But with whal. 
hotter occupation might she task her sofltude,— 
or how more satisfactorily beguile her mind from 
tlie contemplation of unavailing retrospections, 
than by ministering to the affiictions of those 
whom the ixlmighty had placed at her disposal? 
Accompanied by Mariska’s living legacy, the 
good but brusque and untutored Katalin,* her 
delicate foot shrunk not from the filth of their 
loathsome cabins;—with her own eyes she 
learned to know th^ self-abasement, the brutal 
ignorance, and evil-will, which are the faithful 
handmaidens of des|K)tism. No spirit of emula- 
feon, no cheering ii^ulse of hope lightened the 


K 
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heavy tasks of the Li/fgotskischen Bauern —serfs, 
in all but name'f and their huts that lay shadowed 
from daylight under the castle walls, and their 
minds which gloomed on in the darkness of sub¬ 
jection to its lord, were equally obscure, cold, 
and unproductive! 

But Iblina, instigated by the more experienced 
minds of her two elder conductors, bade the light 
shine upon both j and it was on this point only 
that she had to encounter the opposition of the 
Count. She was anxious to secure the assistance 
of a superior from the Normal School at Her- 
mannstadt, in order to establish one on the same 
principles at Szent Miklos,—one to be equally 
open to the children of the native ^agyari, to 
those of the Walachian and other tribes settled 
upoh Lingotski’s domains; and even to the mise¬ 
rable offspring of the Tsigknys who, as charcoal 
burners, were camped by ancient* right among 
his southern forests. The Cfjunt, however prolid 
of the activity with which his lovely wife devoted 
herself to the improvement of the objects around 
her,—objects so dear to hl^interests,—oppose'* 
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to this new measure nrft only the doctrines he 
liad learned from the lips of his earliest instruc¬ 
tors, the Franciscan Brethren of Pesth, touching 
the damnatory influence of enlightenment among 
the labouring classes, but the impossibility of 
extending the same advantages to the vitrious 
nations, employing various dialects and lan¬ 
guages, upon his lalids;—Suabians, speaking 
only German,—Croats and Sclavonians, the 
.Sclavonic,—Walachians, bringing forward their 

•f 

own corrupt dialect in evidence of their Roman 
descent*,—and the fierce insolent sons of the 
Magyari, using alternately a scarcely purer Latin 
idiom, or their native unpolished tongue. 

“ They of the vineyards, Ina,” said Sigmond, 
“ pour not together into the wine press, the red 
grape and the amber,—the musky fruit an3 the 
acid ; nor may we, love, unite the filthy scum of 
a gypsy camp, and the wild infants of the Wala¬ 
chian tribes; who borrow the usages of Turkey 


* “ A'oi sentem de sai^ue Rumefia,” a supposed conuption of “ iw 
sumiis de sanguine Bomoru.',” is a common Walachian vaunt, 'flu 
dialect of Walachia is said to contain fouv-eighths of Latin. 
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and the heresies of the* Patriarch’s church, too 

f 

freely to be admitted into congregation with the 
Hungarian devotees of the Romish persuasion. 
Burn your lexicons, and bid Nadasch and Stringer 
light their meerschaums with your task-books ;— 
they will but teach your pupils to despise the 
ignorance of their fathers, and perhaps, to fall 
fiom their creed. But if pcrfoi’cc you must j)lay 
the Magister, take Szava, my dorfrichler for 
your counsellor, and let the ploughshare prove 
the hornbook of my vassals;—or better still,— 
institute with the Serjeant Major of my Lingot- 
skians, an academy of arms, and train me recruits 
such as may back my cause when next I am sub- 
jected to the insolence of one of my cousin 
Franzl’s Imperial decrees. Blood may be spilt 
between us yet, Inchen;-And it were a worthy 
task to furnish the need of your rebel husband 
with capable defence. Tremble no£, love; turn 
not so pale, Iblina, you know not yet the fierce 
nature you have undertaken to subdue.” 

Thus diverted from her puj'pose, though un¬ 
convinced by Lingotski’s flighty arguments, the 
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Countess directed the activity* of those whose 
tutelage she had undertaken, to objects more 
within the scope of her personal interference. 
She obtained permission to apportion to ev(yy Jmt 
of the village of Szcnt Miklos, a garden ground 
for which the vast inclosures of the palace fur¬ 
nished seeds and plants; and to institute prizes 
for the annual production of t^e fairest flowers 
and IVuits; and by this harmless and healthful 
emulation, she gave employment to tiie feeble 
among her people, whether from infancy or ca¬ 
rl ucity. 

Thus occupied,—thus interested in ministering 
to the hapnincso of others, and thereby seem ing 
her own, the long winter passed rapidly over the 
head of the young Countess Lingotski; npr did 
she waste one rd^Cetful thought upon the 
crowded halls and theatres of Trieste, which had 


echoed with praises of her beauty,—or upon the 
aristocratic and dull dissipation of the Hungarian 
capital, over which, had she been willing, she 


might have now*pi'oudly presided. To enter into 


the pursuits of Sigmond, to combat his gigantic 
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projects,—^to sltt.rc his rides, or traverse with 
him on foot the snow-covered wastes intervening 
between the palace of Szent Miklds and its 
pheasf-ntrjies,—to cheer his evenings with music, 
or devote her mornings to the assortment of spe¬ 
cimens transmitted by his Bergwerhs Director ,— 
such were her occupations,—such her diversions ; 
and insufficient as they may appear, liilina con¬ 
fessed to herself that they rendered that dreary 
winter th j sweetest she had ever passed. Must I 
acknowledge that her after-life supplied no 
example of a happier or a brighter season ? 



CTIAPTEH XII. 


Karth hath her hubtilcs,—and these are of them. 

SlIAKSPE.tnE. 


Tiikuk are few faults so unpardonable or so 
uiipardoned in a writer as that of dulness; and 
throughout the progress of the story with which 
I am prestuiiing to weary nty readers, I confess I 
have fell “ accountant for as great a sin.” I 
have roused myself,—rallied my drooping mhid,— 
reproved my flagging"fen,—but without success. 
Yet it is no fault inherent in the scene or person¬ 
ages of my tale which hath thus “ sickbed it o’er 
with a pale cast.” Without violating the unities 
of time or place, I miglit have animated its 
prosy details byVitscriptions equally new to the 
English reader, and inviting to the English writer. 
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Balaton, — Meljadia, — and the Transylvanian 
wilds afford a thousand interesting landscapes 
among which, at another moment, I should have 
delighted to revel; and I have suppressed tlie 
exits and the entrances of a thousand minor actors 
of the drama, who might have been the cause of 
wit in others, and have afforded at the same time 
very original specimens of national character and 
individual comedy. But whenever I have medi¬ 
tated suc^x an entree, or such details, my spirit 
hath shrunk rebuked by the impulse of its onn 
levity. 

Ml/ si on/ is a true one; true as far as regards 
its ]nincipal facts and awful catastrophe; and it 
therefore shuns such adventitious ornaments as 
grace the more lively imaginings of fiction. I 
feel that the back-ground cf my picture, like tliat 
of Titian’s Pietro Marlire, should be dark and 
lowering; that every period, like the overtures 
which announce the fable of an Opera Serin by 
Mozart or Paesiello, should be attuned into a 
solemn cadence; and if the' result of such 
opinions renders my story too cold and too 
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monotonous for t)ic taste of those unto wlioui 
it is addressed, let them lay A aside;—I feel 
myself incapable of amending ray fault. 

“ And who, dear Ina, is this Baron Zeriny, 
concerning whom Sidonia writes as of cme of the 
leading gallants of Vienna ?” said the Count, ‘is, 
riding by liilina’s side, he traversed the mighty 
avenue of Szent IVfiklos; whose overwoveii 
branches were beKiniiing to swell and bud under 
the vivifying touch of Spring, and above whose 
rising heads the restless rooks were circling to 
and fro, in clamorous activity. 

liilina, who had consented to accompany her 
lord to the rendezvous of a bear hunt at which the 
few resident nobles scattered through tlic county 
jmrposed assembling, more in the hope ol' divert¬ 
ing his notice from t^e incautious minuteness 
with which Sidonia had alluded to her diversions 
at Vienna, th’an from any desire to witness the 
rude sport of the day, replied with an air as 
indifFcrent as she could assume, “ ’Tis my cousin 
Cassian. Did you not learn from the epistles of 
the Baroness that my uncle’s patent hath been 
K 2 
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confirmed, and that *his son is resident in 
Austria ?” 

True,—true;—and this Baron ]>roves then to 
he the identical pliilosophizins ‘ moral young gen¬ 
tleman in black,’ who has taken w'ing from the 
depths of the liorsen Halle in Pcsth, into the 
etherial coteries of the Jlerren (rasse; and who, if 
I rightly remember, was the bourgeois —the/>cy7— 
who, I thank his courtesy, bore evitlence against 
me in the senate, relative to niy boyish exploit of 
leaping ray charger from the shore into the ferry-- 
boatj and thereby, as he was pleased to dej)ose, 
endangering the limbs and lives of his Imperial 
Majesty’s lieges.” 

“ I knew it not,” answered the Countess, put¬ 
ting her horse to speed, in order that the tumult 
of the cortege by which they^ were followed might 
overpower all further debate on the subject. But 
the mention of a name which had been so long 
hushed in her cars,—the discc^ery of Sigmond’s 
total ignorance respecting Cassian,—and of the 
enmity existing between theiy,—rendered her 
little qualified to meet the noisy greeting of 
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Count lludna, the Prinies Eglevies, and other 
devoted followers of the chase f hoiu they found 
in full synod at the forest rendezvous. Although 
Lingotski had re-assured her concerning the ex¬ 
istence of any danger in their woodland.sp^rt, yet 
her cheek was blanched into a deathly paleness 
us they approached the spot amid whose black¬ 
ened stumps and witlmred grass, a space had been 
cleared for the hunting tent. * 

The nature of the roads surrounding Szent 
Aliklos, which were formed of layei’s of the 
trunks of trees, interspersed with broken masses 
of turf, was so little calculated to facilitate social 
intercourse between its noble inmates and those of 
the clialemx thinly scattered amid the adjoining 
wilds, that the Countess Lingotski had scarcely 

before felt occasion to notice the barbaroug alfec- 

• 

tatiou of nationality pervading their attire, their 
address and their discourse. Prince Eglevies 
indeed, who occupied a high command in the 
Imperial array, had somewhat contracted the 
more polished Ijabits of the lands into which his 
profession had introduced him; but his nephew, 
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Prince Ernst, presented* a happy portraiture of 
the untravelled 6.ungarian noble. Ilis long fair 
hair hung in elf-locks to his waist, mingled with 
the drooping tips of his mustachios; and a blue 
national p«lisse covered with enormous buttons of 
silver^ filagree, and Hungarian boots of red 
tanned leather, completed the attire of the young 
Magnat, whose fonvard bullying air bespoke him 
one whose 


Skill consists in camps,—not courts. 

It is true that both himself, Rudna, and the 
veteran General bent forward to kiss the hand of 
the fair dame unto whose tardy arrival they had 
deferred the commencement of their ^port ; but 
they hurried over their complimentary ceremonies 
in order to give the signal for the advance of their 
several jogers; one of whom, to Iblina’s astonish¬ 
ment, led in a heavy chain the destined victim of 
the day. c 

“ And are we come so far .to witness the 
butchery of a tame animal ?” she demanded. 

“Wait awhile,” replied Sigmond, anxiously 
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inspecting the muster - of the boar-hounds. 
“ Bruin will afford us toil and 'danger yet, not¬ 
withstanding the fortnight he has been encaged 
in the Eglevies menagerie.” 

The fact soon justified his assertion* ’While 
the Countess was occupied in contemplating the 
colossal trunks of ancient oaks by which they 
were surrounded, and the sti-ange habits and 
licioic air of the Walachians wlio were gathered 
together to do hunting-seiTice to their llerrschaft, 
the bear had been loosened from the IciTslr by its 
Slowak leader, and had been penuitted to gain 
considerable ground, before the keepers let slip 
their eager dogs; and the chase which followed 
gave no very feeble idea of the more dignified 
exploits of the olden time, which, excepting amid 
the recesses of the Carpathian mountains, are 
now rarely exhibited in Hungary. 

To escajve, however, the spectacle of that 
savage scene which she knew would crown the 
chase,—the baiting of the infuriated bear when 
at length encomipassed by his foes, and the con¬ 
clusions of his torments by the address with 
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which a Sloicak peasfint is skilled to throw 
himself into his hug, retaining the freedom of his 
right arm in order to rip up, with a single move¬ 
ment, the huge body of the animal—the young 
Countess giving up her horse to her attendant 
grooms, retired into the tent; while the whoops 
and yells of the chase growing fainter and fainter 
in the distance, proclaimed that she was left to 
the care of Professor Stringer and the numerous 
attendants unto whom she had been consigned by 
the eager Lingotski. 

But as she reposed herself in the stillness 
of the tent, contem})lating as she sat the 
strange chances of a destiny which now fixed 
her amid the polished elegance of Ita'Iian cities, 
and now in the wildest solitude of a Tran¬ 
sylvanian desart, a low faint chant came wailing 
on her ear, the curtains of the tent were slowly 
updrawn, and a procession of Walachian women 
in their holiday attire,—the;r brows encircled 
with strings of golden coins, their many-coloured 
chemises and caftans surmounted by two bro¬ 
caded aprons, and overspread by a flowing white 
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drapery,—advanced tov.ards her. Each held in 
her hand some trifling offering,*— a purse of tiny 
pearls from the Ui’ave,— a garland of woven 
moss, — a cup of gold-sand,—a vessel of manna 
drawn from native ash trees,— or a .chaplet of 
fragrant earth, kneaded into beads after tl^*- Ser¬ 
vian fashion. The language in which their choral 
invocation was fran|ed, was strange in the ears of 
liilina ; but the Ur ISiadascfi* who had accom¬ 
panied the train, was eager to interpi’ct the expres¬ 
sions of their grateful good-will, as fliey kissed 
the hem of her garment in token of allegiance. 

fjieat indeed and vociferous was the exultation 
of the female assemblage, when they learned the 
gi acious desire of the fair being unto whom their 
homage, was teftered, to visit their settlement, 
which lay within rernly distance from tITc tent; 
and following their guidance over the mossy 
ground, Edina soon found herself, with her 
interpreter, in tin , midst of a circle of mud-built 
huts,—rud(? as those of an Indian wigwam,— 
swarming wntlfc filthy, ill-grown children,—and 
a[)parcntly destitute of the commonest necessaries 
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of life. In looking indiffcd upon the inartificial 
and slender construction of these frail abode's, 
she ceased to wonder at the facility with which 
the Walachian tribes are said to desert or trausl'er 
their ■‘dilages, — whollv ibaridouiu<r or consuming 
to asbts a settlement reodered unlucky in their 
estimation by death, or ilisease, or stie miagmary 

influence of tlii! evil eve.— b.nt Jier astonishment 

•/ 

C 

was still (rreater, and deej) h. r feelings of seif- 
accusation, when TV'adasch pointed out to her 
notice the Iroghdutc habitations of the tsigu/ij/s 
or gypsies; or rather those cavities in the earth 
pointed out as human abodes by the steam and 
smoke issuing from their fissures. 

t 

As she stood conversing with the wife of the 
Walachian chief, and surrounded by her com¬ 
panions, several stragglers whose wild and gaudy, 
although ragged vestments, attested their gypsy 
origin, crouched towards her. IloweVei willing 
to have adopted the Oriental nlode of approach¬ 
ing a superior,—a gift in hand,—^their degraded 
condition compelled them to assamc a dilFercnt 
manner of address. They came to beg for alms, 
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and the Walachian women, drawing nearer to the 

t 

Countess, and evidently shrinking from contact 
with tlieir wretched neiglibours of the forest, 
whispered that there were seers.among them who 
could read to their gracious visitant the seeveK t)f 
her (uture destiny. Half inclined to humour the 
wild and novel character of the scene, or perhaps 
impelled by some restless feeliii'f of curiosity, the 
Countess Lntgotski * accompanied her golden 
donation with a recpiest to learn som^ithing of 
,,he mysteries of futurity; and extending her 
slender palms, two aged sybils of the group 
advanced a ui beiir their bleared and haggard eyes 
alternately u}) 0 . the fair bauds of the Countess, 
and upon the sw'artby countenances of their 
sisterhood. Tlie Walachians, eager to learn the 
result of the invcstijl^tion, were hushed and 
motionless; and Nadasvh alone disturbed the 
ominous silence, and withdrew the eager attention 
of the lady of LingVski, by an erudite dissertation 
on the origin aijd character of the gypsy race,— 
contrasting the %\geun of Germany, the Cigan of 
llchemia, and the Hungarian Tsiguny, with the 
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Gilano of Spain, the Italian Zingano, the preda¬ 
tory wanderers of England, and the gypsies of 
central India ;—in all and each of which a simi¬ 
larity ol' countenance, character, and language, 
may be distinctly traced. But the discourse of 
the (ledant was wasted upon the lovely Countess, 
whose whole attention was now absorbed by the 
strange gestures, and mournful exclamations of 
her oraetdar visitants; and by the murmur of 
horror which ran through the Walachian circle 
as the elder Isiguin/ covered her face with her 
garment, and muttered some mysterious denun¬ 
ciations, 

“ What saith she ? How runs her projjhecy ?” 
demanded the Countess, of Nadasch. 

“ Nay, ” interrupted the geutle voice of 
Stringer who now joined the little congregation, 
“ Nay! lady,—it ncedeth not to know. Your 
Excellency will scarcely afi’ect faith in the vague 
visions of untutored savages like these?” 

“ Nadasch !” persisted the Countess, “ what is 
the result of their observations ?' 

“ Pardon me, madam,” replied the worthy 
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librarian, perplexed and even awestruck in bis 
demeanour. “ These people bear more evidently 
than any other, or I might say solely among the 
nations, the mark and symbol of divine reproba¬ 
tion. Whether descendants from the first mur¬ 
derer, or from the liondsman Ismael, \vc khow 
that their calling is unlawful, and may question 
whether their knowleifge be not of evil derivation. 
Pardon me, giiiidige'Grlifum, I cannot permit 
myself to repeat their idle prognostications.” 

“ How is this ?” exclaimed Iblina. “ You, my 
learned friend Stringer, deride them as miscreants 
and impostors; while Nadasch reviles them as 
fated instrument& of the Father of evil. Who 
prevails, — which of you is justified in his belief? 
— Nay, gentlemen,—stint not your courtesy ; but 
repeat to me, fairly and distinctly, the words of 
the tsiguii^.” 

The Countess spoke in a tone of decision that 
brooked not further remonstrance. Nadasch 
bowed with reverence to his patroness, and after 
some interrogation of the beldames who felt, or 
affected, a reluctance to reiterate their sentence. 
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— he proceeded to render it into German as 
follows:— 

“On the verge of the garden of many flowers 
lies the horrible, and reptile-haunted desart. 
Bride of Lingotski! thy pathway is about to 
tun! from the blossomy way, into that lonely 
wilderness. 

“ In the recesses of the human heart, the 
passions of corruption lie'intertwined with vir¬ 
tuous iii(ipulses. Bride of Lingotski! it is thine 
henceforth to call those monsters into existence, 
which live but to crush their feeble companions. 

“Thou, and those of thy race, shall perish by 
the will which is dearest to thee;—some by 
break of heart,—some by blood outpoured;— 
and thou wilt live but to feel thyself a wife, yet 
widowed ;—a mother, yet thildless, and thy grave 
shall”— 

“ Jlay ! by Heaven above, this must not be 
spoken—Nadasch, I charge^you forbear,”—ex¬ 
claimed Stringer, shuddering as he listened. As 
the words burst from his lips, the return and 
approach of the hunters, bearing in triumph the 
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ensaniTUined carcase of tlie bear, terminated the 

» 

scene and insured the dispersion of the motley 
crew. 

Ibiina Lingotski was still pale, and tremulous, 
when her lord with his noble companions of the 
chase advanced to salute her; and Lingotski 
attributing her emotion to the spectacle of the 
huge animal wliich the fiigers had laid at her 

t 

i'eet, drew her arm gently through his own, and 
supported her towards the tent. But so fre^quently 
was she forced to pause for breath, as they made 
their rugged way between the blackened trunks 
ol" the forest, that the leaders of the hunt had 
preceded her, and completed their arrangements 
for her reception. As they placed themselves at 
the board on which a repast had been lavishly 
spread, she perceived that the bear in his proper 
person was seated as President of the feast; and 
that nevt to the chair unto which he was girded, 
a vacant seat was lef\ for the lady of the revels; 
over which hufig a garland of evergreen oak- 
l.eaves, similar to* that which had been twined 
•round Bruin’s shaggy brows. 
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“ I pray thee banish these childish terrors, and 

t 

do honour to our woodland usage,” exclaimed 
Lingotski, misinterpreting the paleness that over¬ 
spread the cheek of his wife. 

Unprepared to disobey, liilina assumed in si¬ 
lence the place of honour; and while the first 
fruits of every dish were formally offered up to 
the motionless jaws of her rough companion, and 
while every glass was pledged with his, in cla¬ 
morous merriment, she leaned her head upon her 
slender hand and pondered, even unto tears, upon 
the afflicting apprehensions which she had wil¬ 
fully drawn upon herself that morning. 

Rallied upon her delicacy of frame and tender¬ 
ness of heart by her excited and joyous guests, 
and persuaded by the silence of Sigmond that 
her depression of spirit^ was displeasing to him, 
the Countess lifted the mantling cup to her lips, 
and replied with disordered but smiling gaiety to 
the ungraceful compliment%|Of the younger Egle- 
vies. Still Lingotski frowned upon her efforts; 
and when every feat of the morning’s chase had 
been counted and recounted, and re-recounted j 
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great indeed was Idlina’s^oy that the sinking sun 
glowing through the western branches warned 
the gay wassailers that it w'as time to separate.— 
Once more she found herself, side by side with 
the Count, on her homeward way ; and as she 
could not vindicate herself from her apprrent 
weakness of the morning without revealing the 
true source of her sorrow and dismay, she pre- 
]>ared herscH’ to disarm his anger by silent submis¬ 
sion. But Lingotski dreamed not of chiding her 
for a fault which grieved him only as an evidence 
of suflering and I'eebleuess on the part of the 
wife he adored. Their ride was tedious and un¬ 
communicative ; and not until they had crossed 
the drawbridge of Szent Miklos, did the sight of 
a foaming horse, and the approach of a heiduck 
esIaJ'eUe rouse the young Countess from the 
depths of her self-abstraction. The courier re- 
sjiectfully advancing, placed a sealed packet in 
I.ingotski’s hand. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


Not for my sake 

Are all these tears ; you shouhl have shed llicm sooner. 
Plead not the liiin you liave made, hut say 
Why have you driven me to these extremes— 

Whv sacrificed my peace, and your own fame 1 

‘ Arden of J'cierslmm- 


The newly awakened terrors with which Jtlliua 
was already beginning to regard an unwonted 
occurrence, and the anxiety with < which she 
watched the countenance of Lingotski during his 
perusal of the letter, were not misplaced upon the 
present occasion. 

“Arm thy courage for sorrow, .sweet love,” 

said he, turning aflFectionately towards his trem- 

A 

bling wife. “ Prepare thee lor a l^gthsome jour¬ 
ney, Iblina. Thine uncle is sorely indisposed, 
and prays thee to be with him in his last hour.; 
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and that \vc may not thwart his earnest desire of 
giving thee his parting blessing, we must forward 
to-night,” continued the Count. And furthered 
by the ready zeal and deference .waiting upon his 
iiuthority, in a few hours after tlic arrival of tlie 
despatch, the Lord of Szent Miklos and* is 
agitated Countess were already far beyond the 
limits of his wide domain. 

liilina, roused by a «ense of her uncle’s danger 
to a renewal of her early feelings oi'^^dutcous 
siflcction, would heve hastened by day and night 
to gratify his dying wishes ; but Sigmond was too 
tender of her safety, too fondly careful of her 
comfort to permit of her encountering unneces¬ 
sary fatigue. Never indeed had he appeared so 
delicately devoted to her happiness, so proudly 
conscious of her- value,* as during that hurried 
journey ; and for many a w'eary league, her head 
pillowed upon his bosom, did he strive to cluer 
her mind by sanguin^ predictions concerning the 
event of her arrival at Pesth, or to divert her 
attention by spealSng of himself, of his past and 
repented follies, or of his projects for the future. 

L 
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*' Tiuiw homo in Oihi, lua, n ill bo scarcely 
loss strange to thee than unto its master; noi 
had 1 dreamed to visit it again. For what solace 
hath a native Magyar in the solitude of his once 
regal eity?—What joy in the subordinate ira- 
ettsseries of a society once nobly adorned by the 
ancient names of the kingdom ? I doubt me not 
that the paltiy circles of Festh look with wonder 
upon the rude seclusion in which I have made 
my hapjhness; nor dream that wounded pride 
withholds Lingotski from luxuriating in the plea¬ 
sures of those polished countries which he cannot 
choose but compaie with the nakedness of his 
native land. For although a deep sense of my 
incapability to redress her injuries renders me 
seemingly indifferent unto her fallen fortunes, 

c 

yet were I dwelling amid the palaces of Vienna, 
a blight of spirit, a consciousness of indignity 
would render unavailing in my estimation those 
pleasures of society which d'‘'light the fickle heart 
of our Sidonia. But at bzcnf Miklos, dearest 
Ina, my pride meets no rebuke, and my power to 
benefit my country emulates my will. At Szent 
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Miklos, I am blest with the jorapaiiionship ot 
the loveliest and best of wives, with the devotion 
of the truest of vassals, and with the supremacy 

so dear,—haply too dear—to my heart.” 

* 

“ And thither, love, '"ill we return,” replied 
Iblina, gratified by his mode of expression. 
“ Where else is the,re peace for us,—or se¬ 
curity—or”— 

Sigmond looked upon her with surprise; but 
•.ittril)uting her agitation to the critical situation 
of the Baron, he once more soothed her to repose 
end sweet forgetfulness; and for many hours she 
uas at ])eace. As they at length approached tiie 
tenninatio’i of tlu'ir journey, she started I'rom her 
slumbers in sudden terror; exclaiming, “Oh ! 
no Sigmond—no !—Do not destroy him ; we are 
innocent,—1 never injured thee !” Lingotski was 
about to inq.uire the subject of a dream so dis- 
.quieting; but at that moment their carriage 
entered the courty^-d of the Zerinhche Ilaus; 

and the previous agitation of the Couiltess, com- 

(* 

Jjined with the sight of that eventful spot, de¬ 
prived her of all further consciousness; and she 
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was borne in the arms of the Count, and of her 
attendant Katalin, into the Baroness’s apartment. 

When her senses returned, she found herself 
carefully watched, by her aunt, on whose altered 
countenance a genuine expression of grief and 
anxiety was powerfully depicted ; but her first 
thought was of Sigmond; and when she ibund 
that the arm which so tciiderly supported luu- 
head was that of her husbaiid, her full heart was 
relieved |iy the tears which fell upon his hand. 
“ I thought thou hadst gone from me,” murmured 
she. “ Speak to me Sigmond, tell me that I am 
still beloved !” 

His reply was forestalled by.a message from 
the Baron who, having caught from an inner 
chamber the accents of Iblina’s voice, earnestly 
entreated her immediate presence; and Lingotski, 
after some hesitation, having conducted her to his 
door, returned to the Baroness; who had ex¬ 
pressed her apprehension, les^'the sudden appear- 
anee of a stranger should prove injurious to the 

I 

invalid. 

The Countess w’as ill-prepared for the havoc 
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, which disease had wrought in the appearance of 
her uncle. As he sat reclining in his Jaiiteuil, his 
features wore tlie hue and the marble fixedness 
of death,— his white head was bowed by debi- 
lity,— and the imperfect articulation character¬ 
istic of the nature of bis seizure, could oidy be 
rendered intelligible by a deliberation of speech 
which imj)arted an *tinuatural character to his 
w'ords. 

♦ 

“ My niece,” said the old man,—exhibiting 
upon his countenance no trace of the tumultuous 
feelings struggling within his bosom, — “ niy 
niece, draw' near to me, and aid me in thanking 
the Almighty that my dying hours have been 
prolonged for this interview. I am hastening into 
llis presence, Iblina, his awful presence,” con¬ 
tinued the old man, fftiug his glassy eyes upon 
her face,—“ and who may abide therein V’ 

" The. spirits of just men made perfect!” gently 
answered the Coun .ess, recalled to her better self 
by the j)ainful selemnity of the scene. , 

A convulsive "smile distorted the features of 
her uncle,—a smile of horrible expression. 



“ And wliither,” said 'ne, with the same slow 
precision, “ wliitlier are bound the souls of the 
exteilioner,— the slave of Mammon,— the op¬ 
pressor of the needy,—the betrayer of an orphan 
child,—the ruthless enemy of the son of his own 
bosom?” 

“ Uncle,—my dear uncle!” exclaimed liilina, 
“ banish 1 pray thee such terrible considerations, 
—which regard not a father so fond,—a citizen 
so useful,—a fnend so kind, as thyself.” 

“ My niece ,—Countess Liiigolski ■' —ay, that 
very name is but a badge of my crime,”—said 
the half-estranged sulferer, “ let not the presence 
alter which I have languished prove an additional 
snare to my departing soul. Soothe me not with 
false flattery, daughter of my brother; but listen 
to my confessions, and gvant me thy forgiveness 
ere I die.” 

“ I do beseech thee to be calm, to moderate 
these feelings.” 

“ My allotted time is sliort,” interrupted the 
old man; “ and then, the earth-worm for my 
body,—and the worm that dieth not, for mine 
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immortal soul! Oh! that a sense of contrition 
gnawing and cruel as cither, could win me one 
redeeming year,—one month,—one little week!” 

The Countess, under the persuasion that some 
crime of the deadliest enormity could alone urge 
such bitter sell-reviling, trembled as she listaied ; 
for she was ignorant that, in life’s closing hour, 
even tlie truly wise’and truly virtuous in com¬ 
paring the unblemished perfection requii ed of the 
Christian heart with the errors of their past ex¬ 
istence, learn to consider with terror even the 
most trifling sins of omission, and to distrust the 
motives of their own best actions. But .losel 
Zeriny was noi of this number. lie knew, and 
ibrough a. just estimation, that his whole, heart 
and mind,—his wishes and expectations,—had 
been enfolded in the ^purposes of his sordid am¬ 
bition ;—that the world,—the polluted, earthly 
world,—^had raised an impassable barrier between 
•limself and his lu avcnly Judge. To the golden 
idol,—the molten calf,—he had re/idered the 
sacrifice of his*time, his desires, the weal of his 
corrupted spirit, and the happiness of all depen¬ 
dent upon his will. 
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“ Draw nearer to me* lolina,” continued the 
old man, “ let me lay my hand on thine, and feel 
that I touch a pulse throbbing with a life-blood 
kindred to my own. My son hath renounced 
me,—Ca^sian hath abjured his father and his 
country! When I prayed him to return into the 
land, and enjoy the honours which my providence 
had accumulated on his head, he bade me leave 
him to the loneliness of a blighted heart, and an 
accursed existence. He bade me think upon the 
pillow of fire I had laid beneath his young head ; 
—of the sacrilegious marriage into which I had 
forced his precious liilina,—of the despot into 
whose loathed arms I had consigned the being 
whose heart was his own by every sweeter tie of 
nature;—and so, bequeathing unto his parents 
his forgiveness,—his blessing unto his beloved,— 
he bade me hencefoward remember him but as 
one numbered with the dead.” 

The Countess was too deeply absorbed by the 
horror and remorse she saw depicted in her 
uncle’s dying face, to consider the peril of her 
own position at that moment. 
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“ I withered from the liour that unfolded to 
my heart the well-won hatred of my only child,” 
resumed the miserable man, his lip dropping- into 
an expression of childish sorrow. “ And he is 
far away,—and I must die without his Tor^^ivc- 
ness,—my Cassian,—my poor injured Cassian !— 
But thou, my second victim,—thou unto u hoiu, 
upon her father’s grieve, I pledged myself t(* 
become a father,—jthou sweet one! whom 1 
wrested from the bosom on which thou didst so, 
tenderly rely for happiness, to place thee in tlie 
grasp of a tyrant,— to alienate thee fioni home 
and kindred,—say, canst t/ioi/ pardon me, 
Ihlina?” 

“ Thou dost abuse thyself, sir,” exclaimed the 
Countess with vehemence. “ So truly as 1 trust 
Heaven will deal mcivifully with thee and me, so 
truly am I wedded according to my heart’s best 
liking;—so truly do I honour — love — nay! 
worship my Lingotski.” 

“ Hush !’ said khe old man, “ hush, child ! 
perjury is a deiJdly sin; nor do such asseverations 
])rove so comfortalile to my heart, as would thy 
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simple assurance of forgiveness. And when thou 
dost look again upon my Cassian’s face, tell him 
Idlina, that my old eyes would have closed less 
sadly had they rested on its loveliness; and that 
a father’s errors should have been visited with a 
less Iwjavy retribution!” 

A distant murmur of confusion, and the sudden 
entrance of Baroness Zsjriny interrupted the 
course of the dying sufierer’s self-upbraiding. 

“ Where is my husband ?” whispered liilina 
ith as much calmness as she could affect. 

“ The Count has already departed for Buda,— 
anxious to prepare his long-deserted home for tlie 
reception of its mistress.” 

“ I would ho had tarried here,” replied the 
Countess apprehensively, “ for I feel that I 
cannot quit my uncle’s sidci” 

Xor did she, nor did any of his attendants, 
forsake him until the last fatal change had taken 
place, and the sudden cessation of his heavy 
sighs announced that he was at peace. In 
obedience to his express desire, Idlina Lingotski, 
kneeling by his side, closed the eyes of her 
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departed uncle; and oidy deserted liis chamber 
to minister to the affliction of ftis widow. Even 
the Baroness, the cold-hearted and worldly Ba¬ 
roness, was penetrated with sorrow and vain 
repentance, as the parting admonition ol' her 
husband revealed to her mind the measure pf her 
own wickedness and its punishment; and she 
called upon the nc^lhc of her absent son witli a 
fervour of sorrow such as had never before broken 
from lier lips; while her niece, stationed besidtj, 
her couch, devoted heiself to the task of con¬ 
solation. 

The night was already far advanced when the 
light slumbers that befriended the mourner, 
released Her from her post; and throwing hersell' 
into a carriage, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour, she crossed^the bridge; of boats towards 
Buda. The gates of the fortress were closed ; 
but flew open at the auuouneeinent of th.e (.-oun- 
tess Lingotski, and in a few moments liilina 
found herself bem;,ath the lofty portico of her 
unknown dweliing.—The name of Conies Lin¬ 
gotski inscribed upon the peristyle, sanctified her 
intrusion. 
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But where were the feigns of preparation,— 
where the tokeui of welcome which the an- 
notiuceiiient of her aunt Iiacl prepared her to ex- 
]>ect?—All was still,—all dark,—all uninviting; 
and after a long delay, a half-scared haus- 
ineistep unbarred the massy portal; but seemed 
doubtful whether to admit the lady of his lord. 

“ Call Andreas, follow—bid Szava or Alois 
attend the Countess,” exclaimed the indignant 
Katalin, taking his torch from his hand, and 
ushering in her lady; while the astonished and 
half-dreaming porter, threw open the ante-chamber 
of a lower suite, and pointing onwards, muttered 
that the tekintetes (Irof* was to be found in that 
direction. 

liilina, already bewildered and oppressed in 
mind, had scarcely courage to profit by the intel¬ 
ligence. With trembling gentleness she opened 
the door, and invited by the light of a lamp 
shining in a distant boudoir, she stole silently 
onwards, and found Lingotskfe extended upon a 


Tekiolctes Grof,— Hungarian, g^racioHS Count. 
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couch, and as she believed, asleep; for the 
imperfect light prevented her from noting the 
strange frown upon his brow, and the unaccus¬ 
tomed working of his features. Still more 
anxious to repress her breathing, still more 
careful to moderate her tread, she approached; 
and bending over the motionless figure, her tears 
fell amid the clustdl-s ’of his raven hair, and she 
was about to impress a silent kiss upon his fore¬ 
head: when suddenly starting to his feet, hC" 
exclaimed with the gesture and voice of a 
madman, “ Off! fiend,— reptile that I have 
warmed wuthin my bosom, away from me for. 
ever! Dost thou dare to look upon the man 
whom thou hast wronged, — dost thou dar 
|)ollutc me with thy filthy caresses?—Where is 
thy minion, woman ? • Wlrere is ‘ he unto whom 
thou wast bound by nature’s sweetest ties ?’ ’Tis 
to him thy blandishments should be addressed, 
and not unto ‘ the tyrant within whose savage 
arms thou hast’becfi doomed to witluir;’ — ’tis to 
Cassian,—the 'lowborn,—lowbred,—low^inded 
Cassian thine embraces of right belong.” 
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He gnashed his teeth as he pronounced these 
cruel words ; while liilina speechless, motionless, 
tearless, stood gazing upon his insane fury. 
“ Oh ! thou accurst thing !” he faltered, survey¬ 
ing her with a look of fixed disgust and hatred, 
“ thoii falsest thing! was there no other fool,— 
no other dupe to satisfy thine aspiring baseness 
but Lingotski ? Couldst thou not find a heart to 
break,—a name to dishonour, but mine ? Thou 
vvhom I deemed so pure that it grieved me when 
the summer wind strayed upon thy cheek, or the 
human eye rested upon its loveliness;—thou 
whom I ,—even /,—thy wedded husband,— 
scarcely dare to approach with the touch of ten¬ 
derness,—thou to prove false — thou!” and he 
Imrst into a laugh of hysteric agony, on the sub¬ 
siding of which he approached her, whispering 
in a low intense voice, “ begone, woman! lest I 
forget myself, and kill thee where thou standest.” 

Vain had been the attempt to arrest such a 
torrent of passionate fury by ♦ ,ie feeble opposition 
of calm reasoning; and even could such plead¬ 
ing have availed to vindicate her. Countess Lin- 
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gotski would have scorned to implicate the name 
of her beloved Sidonia in her offence. But she 
knew herself to be innocent,—innocent at least as 
rei^ardod all wilful deception and injury-;—and 
supported by this cheering consciousness, she 
eiulured the harsh taunts of her husband without 
irritation. 

“ Ay ! meek one,*” .ho snecringly exclaimed. 
“ Fold thy gentle Imnds upon thy bosom, pour 
forth thy ready tears,—bear like a martyr with 
my violence ! But I tell thee, woman, thy sub¬ 
mission is falsehood,—thy veiy thoughts are lies, 
—or thou couldst not have sealed my eyes to thy 
wautonness!” 

The t'ountess feeling that she did but degrade 
Ijerself by listening to coarse and unmerited re- 
]>roaches, and trusting that on the moriow the 
mind and ear of her husband would be more 
accessible, now slowly moved towards the door. 
“ Farewell, Sigmond !” said she mildly. “ Thou 
wilt one day know me better, and .repent this 
unmanly virulefice; ” and thus, confiding in hei 
own influence, and secure of effacing at her plea- 
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sure the erroneous impressions he had received,— 
she left the chamber, and sealed the evil fortunes 
of her future life. 

“ Qui quitle la partie,” says the old adage, “ /« 
peid /” and so it is in many a crisis of domestic 
life. Affection hath at all times, it is true, a 
lioundless empire over the human bosom ; but it 
is wiser to exert its inffuence in the moment of 
shame following an unbecoming ebullition of 
anger, than in the festering soreness of a renewed 
dispute. I’atiencc will win upon the most in¬ 
censed heart, and “ a soft answer turnelh away 
wrath.” liiliua Lingotski in abandoning her own 
cause, either through timidity or desj)air, threw' 
aside the buckler w'ith which she might have 
fortified her defenceless bosom. 

Need 1 say that she slept not during that 
seemingly interminable night ; and that her mind 
was w ell nigh distracted by the latigue, the shock, 
and the many afflictions she hud recently under¬ 
gone ? ‘' My poor MariskA!” murmured she 

through her tears, as she laid hA" head upon its 
comfortless pillow, “ ’twas in a home like this 
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tilou badst me seek for happiness. Alas! it 
seemeth not to abide in the haughty palaces ot 
the Magyar! 

Day dawned at length upon-her misery,* and 
Katalin, who had not left the chamber of her 
mistress during the night, was summoned to the 
ante-room by the maj.tre d'hotel. She returned 
bearing a letter from Lingotski, which ran as 
follows— 

“ lleturn to Szent Miklos, and live, therc^i«' 
.".ilcnce and remorse. Insult me with thy pre¬ 
sence,— presume to address me in writing,—or 
dure to renew thine intercourse with the Betthy- 
ani or Zeriny fivrailies,— and I will cast thee out 
with thy unborn child to shame and poverty. Let 
an humble and blameless life plead for tbee with 
him whom thou hast *decci“ved; and forget not 
amid lliy wretehedness and degradation, the coals 
of fire which thou hast heaped upon the head of 

Lingotski.” 

Idlina, driven to \lesperation by the gloomy 
.prospects before her, threw a mantle over her 
shoidders, and was about to fly to Sigmond’"’ 
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apartment: “He is gone, lady,” said Katalin 
interposing, and interpreting her movement. 
“ Gone before day-break, and without a single 
attendant; and by his commands the carriage 
and suite arc in readiness for our return to Szcnt 
Mikios.” 

“Gone—gone?” shrieked Iblina; “then am I 
most undone! He desci’ts me,—he refuses to 
listen to my vindication;—Siginond disowns me, 
and what have 1 to do with life or hope!” 
During the succeeding miserable hours in 
which she lay distracted, calling upon her hus¬ 
band,—her father—her uncle—for succour and 
redress,—a letter from the Baroness was delivered 
into her hands. Somewliat recalled to herself by 
the runce, she hastily perused and Icaimed from it 
that, during the preceding night, the Baron 
Zeriny,— Cassian ,—had returned to Pcsth, re¬ 
called by the danger of his father. 

“ I dare not encounter my son alone,” 
wrote the Baroness, “ agatated as he is by 
feeling that his waywai’dncss hath shortened the 
days it was his duty to prolong. Come to me. 
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dearest Ina, and without delay. One word fronr 
your lips will prevail to insure peace between 
us.” 

“ Nay thou!” exclaimed the Countess, “ I 
dare no longer delay ray departure. A raeetin<r 
with Cassian at such a moment w'oiild ifideeil 
aggravate the mischiefs with which 1 am beset.” 

Hurrying- therefore from the fatal mansion, she 
commenced her desolate journey; with no better 
sympathy to uphold her mind than that of thr 
indignant and faithful K-atalin; and no kinder 
protection than that of the heiduck guards which 
preceded her equipage; and in this humiliating 
and afflicting guise, the lovely Countess Lin- 
gotski returned to Szent Miklos. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


For life, I prize it 

.\s I do grief which I would spare j —for honour, 
Tis a derivative from me to mine. 

. Trirat^r’s Tale. 


Meanwhile Count Lingotski,—whose infuriated 
temper, uiisubsuod by the influence of principle— 
unregulated by education—untamed by deference 
to the world’s opinion,—selfish, haughty, and 
uncompromising, — exhibited a melancholy ex¬ 
ample of the character of his caste and nation,— 
had embarked himself on the Danube in a pas¬ 
sage-boat bound for Belgrade; and there, long 
ere his excitement of indignation had subsided, 
he addressed to that absent sister whom he little 
suspected as the origin of«j his misfortunes, a 
vague and over-wrought picture of his wrongs. 

“ 1 have been betrayed,” he wrote; and I call 
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upon thee, Sidonia, by thine affection for thy 
brother, and thine own self-esteem, to drive from 
thy heart and banish from thy notice the de¬ 
graded liilina, Canst thou believe, Sicjonia,— 
thou, who art so pure,—that when she ])rcssed 
her lips to mine, the kisses of another—no, no ! 1 
cannot write it! I am now a wanderer, dearest 
sister; and have bouhd’ myself to seek in distant 
countries, peace for a heart that beats too wildly.” 

To the hqfricliier of Szent Miklos he cxpresse'^^ 
himself in terms scarcely more gracious or more 
accurate. 

“ The Countess Lingotski,” ran the mandate, 
“ will keep residence at the castle during my ab¬ 
sence,—an absence that will endure for years,— 
perhaps for ever. Yourself, Stringer, Nadasch, 
and my vassals in gcireral—swill hold yorirselves 
submitted to her authority, ou which I imjmse 
no restrictions save that she quit not my domain 
for a single hour;—that she receive no stranger 
within my gates,—nt r communicate byJetter with 
’ ^myself or any other person. Respect her ,—not 
as my wife,—that tie is broken,—but as mother 



to the future heir of my honours.” These harsli 
commands, followed by directions for the trans¬ 
mission of his revenues to a banker at Odessa, 
concluded the letter. 

It is not to be supposed that circumstances so 
peculiar,— so unprecedented,'—as those which 
have been narrated, could fail in giving employ¬ 
ment to the thousand tongues of rumour in a city 
where so little incident occurs to task their idle¬ 
ness as Pesth. While the mighty ones of the 
land marvel at the facility with which their 
actions pass into notice, and their most secret 
follies become the proverb of their neighbours, 
they forget the loud voice of anger, the rash 
vehemence of action which betrays them to their 
own domestics, and through that medium to the 
whole babbling world bdside; and it was even 
thus tJie differences between the lord of Lingotski 
and his banished wife became at once the subject 
of popular comment. Causes the most absurd 
and the most dishonouring Verc invented to fill 
up the canvas. 

A mauvais menage, —nay, even total estrange- 
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necessarily consequent upon ttie conventional 
marriages foraieci in the higher Hungarit.n 
circles, that they excite little scandal or re- 
mark; and it was therefore inevitable tnal. 
a measure of sucli rigour as imprisonmciigt. al 
Szent Miklos, and of sucli importance as seli- 
Imnishmeiit, should .waken the most myste¬ 
rious and horrible suspicions. * Eveiy voice iu 
tJie llcrren (nisse was raised to point out’the* 
dangerous consequences of an ill-proportioned 
marriage; — the former companions of Iblina, im¬ 
patient of her elevation, hinted at a thonsaiu! 
hiiheiio undetected flaws in her temjier and dis- 
j.ositionDorottya Erdbdy (the Countess, her 
twin grace, was now silent in the dark vaults of' 
Si. Eustatius), was eloquent and indefatigable in 
her pictures of the warm attaenmynt displayed 
on the jjart of the iirnyfed husband;—and poor 
Madame Zeriny, into whose unwilling ears all 
these tidings t. ere poured, knew not what inter- 
■pretation they might bear. Even had she been 
aw'are how much of her husband's declarations 
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had reached the ear of Lingotski on that eventful 
evening, it woitM never have occurred to her 
m'*nd,—with all her knowledge of his selfivli 
flightiness,—that his jealousy could find subject 
of displeasure in an attachment that had preceded 
oven his acquaintance with Ibliiia; and she had 
no better means of allaying the inquietudes of 
her mind, or of satisfying the still more indignant 
misgivings of Cassian, than by addressing her 
^-'•nquiries to the Princess Betthyani, who was still 
resident at Vienna. 

“ I have my dear brother’s assurances of 
liilina’s guilt,” replied Sidonia, “although un¬ 
supported by details, and on such evidence 1 
cannot acquit her; Sigmond’s present distress of 
mind and past affection avouch the justice of 
her condemnation. Under these cii-cumstances 
I feel myself bound to refrain from all further 
intercourse with her family : in expressing which 
apparently ungracious resolution, permit me to 
assure my esteemed friend the Paron Zeriny of 
my continued sympathy and regard.” 

From the receipt of this letter the mortified , 
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Baroness, whose schemes had been productive of 
such bitter fruit, and whose ol3 age was unso¬ 
laced by the regard of a single human being, 
refrained from uttering the name,—the ke^-stone 
of her former pride,—of the “Countess Lingotski.” 
She had remarked the shudder which thrilled*the 
frame of the young Baron at the sound; she saw 
too tliat his health was fatally impaired by his 
recent afflictions; and desirous to escape from her 
joyless home and the sneers of society, she pre-^ 
vailed upon Cassian to accompany her to Italy. 
By this expatriation, the sulfercr at Szent Miklos 
was deprived of hor last stay and sole protection. 

And how did that lonely sufferer bear up 
against these accumulated trials,—how support 

tlie last and worst—renouncement by the being 

# 

upon whom she had la^rished her ^ections ?— 
How endure the daily torment »of dwelling 
amongst scenes and persons that had been so 
recently viewed through the deceptious atmo¬ 
sphere of happiness and gratified love,—how 
school herself to meet the scornful or mistrustful 
eyes of every one around her 1 — 

M 
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All that resolution cljuld effect,—all that pa¬ 
tience, humble I'eligious patience—could insure, 
M’as done, and borne, and suffered without a 
murmur. But as a finely-toned instrument will 
break when wrought beyond its stretch of power, 
—as a young plant will wither when the protec¬ 
tion of the lofty tree under whose branches it 
w'as fostered is suddenly withdrawn,—so withered 
the mind, so broke the heart of Iblina. For 
..many days succeeding her arrival at Szent Mik- 
16s, a strange restlessness seemed to inspire her 
frame and accelerate its movements. With 
fevered cheeks and haggard eyes she wandered to 
and fro through the castle, touching with grasp¬ 
ing hands every object that had peculiarly apper¬ 
tained to Sigmond; whose unuttered name 
seemed ever hovering , upon her compressed 
lips. Neither the entreaties of Katalin, nor the 
more authoritative inju’i«cf'ons of Professor Na- 
dasch, whose skilful experience foresaw the re¬ 
sult, could induce her to lie down‘and rest. “ I 
would obey you,” she replied inmieek submission, 
“could you but calm the impulses which makt; 
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me restless. I cannot sleep, good Nadasch; I 
cannot be at peace, iny poor Kfttalin. IMy Sig- 
mond is not here,— Lingotski hath forsaken mo!” 

The excellent man, deeply affected by her 
emotion and its expression, ventured to remind 
her of the claims of her unborn child. “ JVIay 
it never breathe within this bitter world,” she 
replied with solemnity., “ May it rest with its 
mother in the stillness of the grave !” 

And gradually, almost im'jierceptibly, ' th(i 
afflicting disorganization of mind and body con¬ 
sequent upon ovcr-excitcmcnt, produced its most 
frightful result; and lillina Lingotski became 
totally insensible to the evil and to its cruel 
cause. A sense of weariness,—of pain,—of 
opju’ession — she indeed endured;—of being sub¬ 
jected to personal restraint,— and at length of 
being overcome by sudden and unprecedented 
anguish. But how ,l'':i^ these sufferings were 
protracted she knew not; she was ignorant of 
their nature, indifferent to their termination;— 

'A • 

every power of eicistence seemed disarmed by a 
deep — deep lethargy. 
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•Struggling with its «])prc.ssion, she woke at 
last, or as it seatiied to her disordered faculties, 
wfike from a very long and uneasy slumber; and 
found herself stretched ujron her couch, in a 
darkened room, and as she believed,—alone. 
She lifted her wan wasted hands, and scarcely 
recognized them as her own ;—she strove to raise 
her feeble voice, but could not yet command 
its accents; and presently she discerned two 
_pcrsons who, by their voices, she knew to be her 
faithful' Katalin, and the wife of the hofrichter, 
seated in a remote corner of her chamber. 

“ She will never recover, 1 tell you Marthon,” 
said Katalin with faltering intonation. “ Your 
lord and mine liad better have ended her days by 
sabre blow or pistol shot, than by this cowardly 
cruelty.” 

“ Hush !” said her companion; “ such words 
Katalin, are not safely sspciken at Szent Miklos.” 

“ Safely or not,” answered the rough but 
frank Hungarian, “ I would' say- it to his teeth. 
My gracious lady whom I knofv, and all believe 
to be as spotless from evil-thought, or evil-deed. 
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as her poor helpless infant itself, is marked by 

his capricious wilfulness with shame that will 

end in death; and Count Sigmond deserts her in 

her hour of peril, but that he may pleasare his 

wayw'ard heart by wandering through lands as 

( 

lawless and Godless as himself. While his 
.son,—his first-born,— his heir,—is welcomed to 
the light of life by* ourselves,— his hirelings ; 
and is offered at the baptismal l^unt ’gy”— 

“ Peace, — peace,” interrupted Frau Marthon, 
“ the Conntess moves.” 

!She had indeed moved. At this first announce¬ 
ment that she was in truth a mother, she ha<! 
started up for an instant, but only to relapse into 
total insensibility. But the crisis of her disorder 
was past, and safely past. Nadasch,, in Ins 
ensuing visit, nnnouncetl that life and reason had 
resumed their action; and soon by her faint 
questioning and gentle actions she gave token 
of such perfect self-possession, that her recpiesi 
to look upon her child—the child of her un- 
consciousness,—was cheerfully acceded to; am 
the boy was laid beside her, on lier bed of anguish 
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Those who have learned to estimate the joy, 
and comfort, and ecstatic consciousness of mo¬ 
therhood from the declarations of some beloved 
wife, some cherished daughter, or happy sister, 
can ill imagine the rapture,—the all-engrossing 
intensity of delight which overcame the desolate 
liilina, as she pressed her lip to the soft cheek of 
her babe. A gush of refreshing tears revealed 
her immediat''. perception of the likeness it bore 
to its abi^ent father ; for the boy had already num¬ 
bered many months, and as it turned its full dark 
eyes upon its bewildered mother, she blessed it, 
herself, and Heaven, that nothing of Lingotski 
was absent from the resemblance but|his glance 
of wild ferocity. “ Comforter of my blighted 
soul!” ,murmured the Countess, as she hehl its 
little hand in hers, “ promise me to repay the 
love I already bear thee, with a like affection. 
The reed on which I have leant, hath pierced 
me;—one by one, all on whom I relied for 
earthly consolation, have jleserted me! do not 
thou leave me, babe! do not thou injure me, my 
child I” and as the little nursling, pleased by the 
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sound of an unknown voice, smiled in seeming 
acquiescence with her demands, she wept again, 
and so bitterly, that her medical attendants re¬ 
stricted the continuance of an interview so 
affecting, and consigned her once more to silence 
and repose. 

But the following day, and every succeeding 
one, her measure ofhJippiness was prolonged, and 
her strength appeared to return with restored 
intellect and renewed comfort;—reversing the 
law of nature, the mother appeared to gather life 
and health from her child. Already she was 
pennitted to breathe the air of a fresher chamber, 
from whose windows she was struck with surprise 
by a token of the extent of mental alienation she 
had endured ; the trees, which she had left leaf- 
less and daik, had bean clad with their verdant 
summer mantle during her illness, -^d were al¬ 
ready far advanced in autumnal decay; yet she 
knew it not. Her ear had been deaf to the voice 
of time! 

And a change yet more complete, yet more 
striking had intervened in the heart of Iblina. 
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When her mind had sunk under the oppression 
of disease, it hau been filled with doubts of her 
own worthiness,—^with dread lest the punishment 
inflicted by Lingotski might not have been 

t 

wholly unmerited,—with all those misgivings, in 
short, which spring from the humility of an 
amiable character mastered by ovemccning affec¬ 
tion for a single object. ^Iler love for Sigmond 
had indeed invalidated all her best faculties. His 
hoks, his smiles, the slightest expression of his 
will, the merest shew of his displeasure, had been 
the prevailing interests of her existence,—her 
being’s end and aim !—It w'as not so now.—The 
sense of undeserved injury, of his harsli severity, 
—had enlightened her heart with regard to his 
haughty egotism, and to the fticility with which 
he had cast her from Ijis bosom. The very 
smiles of her lovely infant bore a heavy accu¬ 
sation against the coldness of that father who 
came not, wrote not, sent not, to acquaint himself 
with its well-doing. 

.j *= I* 

“My Emerich'.” she wmuld'whisper to the 
boy who had received at the desire of his 
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future vassals, during the insensibility of one 
parent and the absence of the'other, the name 
of his paternal grandsire, “ my Emerich—I v<ill 
not breed thee up in the practice of Hungarian 
virtues. Thou shalt never learn to be over- 
susceptible in thine own feelings, yet callous 
to those of others; nor shalt thou become haughty 
and self-proud, my soij, if thy mother’s patient 
lowliness may examplje thy little* heart.” 

By one effort alone,—one single, painful, pcj'r 
sonal effort, —did the Countess Lingotski on Jier 
lestoration to health and serenity, appear desirous 
of recalling the past, or of adverting to the afflict¬ 
ing and delicatu position in which she had been 
placed, through the authority of the hqfrkkter, 
she gathered together the vassals of the Szent 

Miklos estate, even from its remotest districts; 

• 

ostensibly for the celebration of a solemn mass of 
thanksgiving in the chapel of the castle. At the 
conclusion of the service, she took her young sou 
into her armr, ^nd ascending the steps of the 
altar, she gave»au(fiblc thanks to God for her 
deliverance from danger; then rising from her 

M 2 
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knees, she imposed silence by an uplifted hand 
upon the congregation, and with a tremulous but 
distinct voice addressed herself to their attention. 

“ My friends!” said she, “ my friends and fol¬ 
lowers !—let it be known among you that the 
remnant of my days is destined to pass at S^c-nt 
Miklos ; and I pray Heaven that it may be icn- 
dered peaceful by our mutual service and srood 
will. I am come among jrou under a cloud of 
Qjysicry and shafne, which to me it is not ap¬ 
pointed to clear up. But I feel that I owe some 
measure of self-vindication unto that gentle ex¬ 
pression of your sympathy and kindness, which 1 
find was lavished upon me during my hours of 
peril; a sympathy, a loyal love, which I trust ye 
will not hereafter refuse to bestow upon this 
babe,—the child of your master’s house !” She 
held up her son towards them; partly to conceal 
the tears wnich would tain make their way into 
her eyes at this allusion,—and a murmur of 
humble regard towards herself and enthusiastic 
devotion towards their young lord, burst from the 
rude assembly. 
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Once more she withdiew the child from hefore 
her bowed head, and tearful fac*; and turning to 
the venerable officiating priest, by whom she wa.s 
beloved as a dauglitor, and who had .sanctioned u 
measure by which he trusted to set foi’th, in the 
eves of men, that innocence which had been 
made manifest to himself under the seal of con- 
fession,—she deposiJ;ed the heir of Lingotski ni 
Ins venerable arms ; jtnd renewed her address. 

“ Friends!—you unto whom l*feei it'due to'cle-ir 
myself, as best I may, from tiio foul stigma that 
hath been cast upon me,—listen, and honour tin; 
words which are spoken in the consecrated house 
of God. lam liuiocent,” she exclaimed droppintr 
njxiii her knees, and raising her hands to Heaven.' 
“ Thou, oh ! my Almighty protector knowesi 
me to he spotless of the sin with whichT I .stand 
.vccn.'asl; and that my faith i.s unblemished 
t('wards my wedded husband; wLc, in Ijlinilinss 
or in cruelty, hatli put suspicion upon in,, e.nd 
mine. Yet ]'ardon him, 'eh, G-.)cl!—and 
his innocent chUd.’'' 

The venerable curaic, -.v-d''. re of hunnt).. 
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emotion moistening hii eyes than altogether 
became the solemnity of his functions, now ap¬ 
proached her, and replaced her boy within her 
arms. Then laying his trembling hand upon her 
head : '' Be of good cheer, my daughter,” said 
he; o' and arise absolved of Heaven, and revered 
of those who have so long and lavishly tasted the 
mercies of thy charity. .]V|y blessing, and the 
blessing of thy vassals be upon thee; and if the 
w,'.ll of the'" Almighty permit, secure thee from 
further sorrow!”— 

By this public and energetic disculpation of 
herself, the Countess was restored to that place 
which she imagined herself to have forfeited in 
the esteem of those around her. A delicate and 
feeling mind can ill-support to know itself an 
object of suspicion and contempt, even to the 
lowest of its fellow creatures ; and Iblina had 
vainly sought to sleep in peace under the gorgeous 
canopies of Szent Miklos, while she believed her¬ 
self to be held lightly in name and. fame by the 
humble matrons of the village ; .and now, aided 
by her active benevolence, and by her cheerful 
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submission to her destiny, she soon rose more 
proudly than ever, to the dife dignity of luo 
station. 

Nor did she lack subjects for enjoyment, oi 
objects of interest in her solitude.—Iler'boy, her 
beloved and beautiful boy, grew in strengtli and 
intelligence, and animated the doating devotion of 
poor Katalin into a sapture of wonder. Stringer 
and Xadasch, keenly alive to the transcendent 
excellence of their lovely mistress, to her couta- 
geous self-reliance and unerring sweetness, wea¬ 
ried themselves in exertions to divert and interest 
her mind by unfolding to her the fruits of their 
own able researches into the mysteries of nature ; 
and by rendering easy and inviting, her own path 
through the thorny ways of science, ■‘ftrt®' 
splendid library of the castle afforded* a ready 
resource against the weariness of loneliness ; and 
even there, her taste was guided by Ihe sugges¬ 
tions of the good librarian, who was so well 
skilled to diiect- her literary curiosity;—whose 
society was equally acceptable from h’is con¬ 
versational powers, and from the tact which 
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taup^lit him to withdraw into silence when con¬ 
versation became irksome. Already too the euriy 
tahburs of l.’iliiia in the amelioration oC the pea¬ 
sants of 8/.ent Aliklus began to reap their reivarC. 
A viiiago teeming with llowers, intersecte;' by 
productive ga.rdens, and ernbeilished liy cic-.nu- 
ness and activity, bore evidence to the c'ood iemse 
and liberal kindness v.diich iia-.l directed in! 
jiians; and without indulging in that busy o r:'.a- 
Ousiie.ss which, iri the aid afiovded tn th-e ]\m, 
delights to make war agaiii.?t evciy ancient an.i 
innocent prejudice, and every harmless abuse, the 
Gri'if/tc, the beloved ami revered Grofne 
ski, became the tut'O’ary aiv.rel.oi' those suhn.tted 
to her rule. 

■ ■■Ti'jr own splendid iraidens, with tiieir oraiiU'- 
ries of molten gold, tlicir hanging terraces un.i 
glittering fountains, wer.’ called into bri'^hter 
lustic l.'y tfic gentle inieiest she had long taken 
in tlieir details. Sure of an apjuovimg smile or 
all'able inquiry, the ministers e.f her will vvrotiekr 
zealously in her service. The sun slione as 
briillitly at Sv.cnt Miklo.i as if no cloud of huii.aii 
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spring animated the gro^'cs \tith as tender a 
green, autumn expanded their fruits as lavishlv 
and summer poured fortli tlic varying exujier.inte 
ot her blossoms upon the fragrant parterres, as 
graciously as if all the raaguata of Hungary hav! 
been assembled there to look upon their lab airs , 
or os if the scll-hiiportant lord of Jdng' tsk' 
himself had commanded (heir exertion:-. 

Meantime that svayward wairuerer, stiundaud 
by his perversity of mind, or perhaps by the con¬ 
sciousness of his nufiluess to mingle in tin. 
society of more polished countries, had shajied 
his solitary course through Servia, Bosnia, and 
Romelia, nor paused until he reached the shorts 
of the Bosphoras, where the wondcis, and 
loveliness, and barbarous splendours of tonstan- 
tinoitle detained him for many months. Vdeary- 
ing however of his lonely sojourn in >i nation as 
arrogant and unyielding as himself, among whom 
he could neither exercise authority noi claun 
regard and sympathV, Count Lingotski * .sought 
the excitement ol‘ novelty by becoming the pro- 
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jjrictor of a felucca and Hydriot crew; and 
bidding a liurrieh adieu to the European shore, 
lie 'committed himself,—his irresolution in every 
good purpose, and his obstinate adherence to the 
resolves of his rashness,—unto the keeping of 
the winds and waves. 

After cruising during the summer months in 
tJie Levant, he visited in .succession the ports 
of the Morea, of Cyprus,, and Sicily;—some- 
ti'iiK's tempted by the beauty of the scenery to 
indulge for a time in inland excursions; some¬ 
times “ spell-bound amid the clustering Cy¬ 
clades at others braving the united perils of 
pestilence and despotism on the Anatolian or 
' Egyptian shores. To all this insane restlessness 
:.v"r.iiud and body, he believed himself urged by 
superior sensibility, and an incapability of dwell¬ 
ing under skies which afforded shelter to those 
by whom lie had been'wronged. Driven by his 
selfish petulance into vain extremes, he indulged 
himself in voluntary martyrdom; and deceived 
himself the while by an opinion that he had been 
banished from his home and country, by the 
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existence of indissoluble ties at once revolting to 
his feelings, and injurious to ifiis honour, lie 
tortured himself into a delusion of having trusN ct, 
and been deceived; and could find no,batter 
exercise for his indignation, than in niarhing to 
the whole world his detection of the unsuspected 
baseness of his wife, and his utter iin’itl'erenf e 
towards her child. Dy -this wayward act of ex- 

patriation,— an act wreaking upon his own head 

• • • 

the vengeance he had prejtared for that t f 
another, — he condemned himself to a vagrartt 
existence in countries which claimed little iitterest 
in his mind, and w'hose illiterate barbaristii tiid 
but serve to confirm and animate'the savage n;;- 
periousness of his character. 

Lingotski sometimes flattered himself tiiatT"!^ 
his wanderings, his ])ath might cross that of 
Cassian Zeriny, of whose return to Pestii he 
had departed ignorant; and however aware 
that he had no grounds on which to dcclaie his 

animosity, and demand satisfaction,, liowever 

• * * • 

conscious that Cassian himself had been a victim 

to the cruel deception he was prepared to resent. 
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tlie Count would have sought no dealer induJ- 
gcnce for his ferocious hatred, than that of 
crushing his rival into dust by any means how¬ 
ever dqrk,—however deadly. 

Such was Lingotski! — such were the evil 
passions which national perversity, and an un¬ 
subdued temperament had let loose upon the wild 
w'astcs of an untutored minef. Among the earlier 
feudal triumphs of the Magyar!, he might have 
slione as an intrepid w'arrior; or aided to drive 
the turbaned Turk and shaven Tartar from the 
land of his fathers. But as a Magnat of modern 
Hungary,— that kingless kingdom,—as a citizen 
ol' a rising country, or an enlightened member of 
polished society, he was altogether profitless and 
Unacceptable. Yet upon the deck of his little 
vessel he would sit with folded arms, gazing upon 
the blue waters till his eyes ached again, enwrapt 
in contemplative admiration of his own magna¬ 
nimity in having forborne to strike the olfending 
parties with a retributive hand; and abusing him¬ 
self with an heroic conviction oi* being the most 
generous, most injured, and most regretted ol 
mankind. 
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In spite of this unmeaning inflation of charac¬ 
ter, some softening impulses would occasionallv 
suppress his starts of passion, and moderate 
his indignation. The remembrance of .lillinu, 
of lier lowliness and loveliness, and even a 
persuasion of her devoted attachment to' the 
husband so ill-matched with her sweetness, 
would sometimes stefll ‘into his mind ; and eui- 
bittering the mental picture he deligiited to diaw 
of the home he had abjured, and tlie ties anil 
tranquil existence he had abandoned, would at, 
intervals prompt him to return,— confess his 
errors,— throw himself in liis turn u])on her 
mercy,— and re-instate himself in the honoural)le 
position he had wilfully renounced. But tin* 
shame of wayward ])ride withered the flowers ol 
grace as they sprung; and from an accession of 
such wild emotions, he would rush forth into 
some wilder wandering, rouse himsNjf unto 
harsher severity of word and action, and, — as 
time passed on, and the decencies of civilized life 
declined in their influence, — into the c^rse.st 
excesses of licentiousness. 
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Blinded by his presumptuous visions of national 
and personal dignity, Count Lingotski now per¬ 
suaded himself that it was necessary, in order to 
avoid the deference and distinction inseparable 
from his patrician announcement, to assume some 
obsoure German appellation; and while his lavish 
expenditure and haughty assum])tion attracted 
more notice, and insured mere servility fliari 
would have waited upon <a, Lichtenstein or an 
Estherhazy, he sought to pass unnoticed in the 
character of Herr Alois Bruim, a merchant of 
Frankfort; a character ill-supported by the ex¬ 
tensive suite, composed of a remnant of adroit 
vagabonds from every country he had visited, 
’which funned his escort. Some among tins 
"^itley crew had been selected for their intrepi¬ 
dity,—some for their sujunissiveness,—some, as 
it would appear, for their pcreonal beautv. 
Among fliesc was a page, an Armenian yoatti, 
whose graceful agility, and feminine regularity of 
features, formed a singular contrast with tile 
almost ruffianly characterizatiai of his compa¬ 
nions ; but whose frank addi'css and cool bearing 
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iroiii their iuim'jle devoted ness. 

ft clianced that Count Lingotski, early in his 
foarth year of hauisinnent, becatne involved, in 
the course ol’ an expedition to the cataracts of 
upper Egypt, in ii serious brawl with the inl?abi- 
tants of a village in which his lawless train had 
been CjUarlercd for tli,e flight, A sctiflle ensiu d, 
which could only' be, tenninated by the inter- 
i'erence of the Aga of the district; the dclinqnenifs 
were ininiedialely imprisoned, and the soi-iJisant 
Alois Brunn found himself submitted to usage 
mlinitely more rcugh than is commonly fvnniliar 
to a Mugnat of the Magyari, At this irritating 
and perplexing juneture, the urrivalof two Frank 
travellers who, although unsupported by stdt^or 
equipage splendid as that of the delinquent, had 
in their favour the advantages of mild address, 
knowledge of tlie language^ and diplomv.tic piass- 
purts of the most authoritative kind,—^ave a 
new turn to tbe affray. A few fair words, and a 
.few sequins de.'rterously administered, Is^ught 
concessions that obtained concessions in return ; 
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and the culprit and his* disorderly hand, rescued 
f'roju their dilemma, were peniiitted to continue 
timir journey without inolestiition. 

The two strangers, or, as they had now become 
known to their profigt ,—Colonel llow'ard, an 
Enalish Catholic in the service of Austria, and 
the Chevalier de Courval, a young Parisian,— 
received the warm thanks of the Count with 
gentlemanly cordiality and frankness; and being 
Uovind towards tue same destination as himself, 
they unhesitatingly proposed to join him lor the 
remainder of the journey, as a means of securing 
mutual safety and reci])rocal advantage. Having 
no reason to allege against the arrangement, 
langotski thus found himself forced into com- 
■^.iionship with men of his own degree; but who, 
althougli they met him upon terms of equality, 
displayed in every exigency and in every hour, 
their superiority of rtiddress, information, and 
knowledge of the world. 

The Count possessed indeed nc). qualifications, 
save those ol' a fine person smd an inherent 
dignity of demeanour, “ to show the world he 



was a gentleman.” Tact—breeding—or eleuant 
acquirements he had none; aneil to supply their 
])lace he could no longer, in his assumed cha¬ 
racter, twirl his mustachios and name himselC 
an Hungarian,—the usual apology for ighorance 
and ruffianism ainonu his countrymen; .rind 
a jjcrception of his deficiences occurred more 
freqtiently to his mind during one month’s inter¬ 
course with Howard and Courval, than might 
have chanced during a century of Jlunii’ariau 
vegetation. And he had no means of lessening 
the disparity between himself and his aiinpagiKiiis 
de voyage. Did he se(;k occasion to vaunt with 
assumed indifi’erence in their hearing the ])re- 
eminence df his native but unacknowietrgecF 
country—her freedom, and oligarchical per, i- 
leges,—Colonel Howard, by a few unausweralde 
arguments, failed not to vindicate the superior 
claims of his own England t<.t,the crown i.f liberty, 
and the palm of national precedence. L»i(l he 
venture to describe in the hearing of Courval, 
although with afr(iCted*1iinconcerii, the luxu;;ies of 
Hungarian life,-^thd glories of Szent Miklos 
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itself,—or llie sjjltndour of Buda and its pa¬ 
laces,—his aud?tor, a Parisian to his heart’s 
cere, would reply “ En fait de palais, 

' ‘ Dans sa pomp? eligante admirez Chantilly, 

Du li(rus er. lii'rus, d’ age en age cmbelli!’ 


car je vans aveue, man cher, c/iie les creneaux, et les 
tourdlcs, et les ouhHeitcs de votre petit bout de terre 
barbaresqiie, me font pitie. Ausi pnrmi nous 
(imres on divise fe monde en deux parties,—Paris 
et le desert ; el le monde civilise, entre La Chaussie 
d’Antin el le Faubourg St. Germain!” 

Soraetiincs Lincotski would afiect to silence 
this flipjiant jaigou by a resumption of his most 
■■.v.aiig.tlii and most stately dignity; but the heavy 
salxre-blows of his pride were inevitably foiled by 
an adversary who liad the ready rapier-play oi 
persijiage at his fingers’ ends; and if by some 
deviation into a sentimental mood on the part of 
his cfu'npanion, he was occasionally betrayed, in 
his turn, into a moderated display of his mental 
heroism, Courval woidd silence, him in a moment 
“ Ah! vous voild auxnues! excusez quejevous 
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y disc adieu: car je vous avoue que les altUudei 
etourdheut, et que rexaltMion m'eutiuic.'' 
Tlic Count now found from experience that ‘his 
utmost hauteur had no power to silence the 
flightiness of his companion;—tliat his‘ coldest 
reserve was met with laughter, his grandiosity 
with mystification;—the lesson was a bitter one 
to tlic lord of twice, ten thousand Hungarian 
serf's, and the proprietor of tlie Szent Miklos 
(lungeons! 

Howard, on the other hand, whose reserved 
gravity inspired Lingotski at first with a hope of 
sympathy, was the most matter-of-fact of human 
beings. He was indolent by cliaracter and con¬ 
stitution, and therefore permitted hMiBCll' To 
derive a degree of amusement from the sliallow' 
vivacity of his Parisian companion, which his 
bc'tter judgment might have reproved ; but he 
liad lived in the world,— rlje great world,—from 
his youth upwards, and had been too corij^letely 
disciplined its conventions to enter into tlie 
• flights of a chtft'acter so new as that of Count 
liingotski. If, as it has been said, the minds of 

N 
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men, like the pebbles of the brook, become 
rounded and polfshed by friction against theii' 
fcllbws, it was little to be wondered at that the 
Count’s should present so angular a surface, oi 
that the remonstrances of Colonel Howard on the 
subject of their new companion should be met, 
on the part of Courval, with a declaration “ //tie 
(■’ Hoit un original piquant cornme un herisson ch: 
tom les cotes.” 

•r 

The Englishman was in truth and heart, that 
which the ^hevalier affected to appear;—a cosmo¬ 
polite and philosopher. Excluded from the service 
of his country by religious disabilities, he had 
pursued his fortunes with distinction under a 
foreign'ocinner; and had been compelled to seek 
his nappiness and forward his views through 
single exertion and unsupported self-reliance, 
until the higher impulses of his nature had 
dwindled into a degree of selfish insouciance. 
Patriodsm, disinterestedness, enthusiasm, become 
supernumerary virtues to the moi'e mercenary 
soldier. “ We birds of prey,’* he would say, 
“ we outlaws of the air, who make our nests in 
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pleasant places, and find new homes and adopt 

Ttew habits at every remove, are*at once tlic most 

[diilosophic and the most worthless of our kind; 

our best instincts avail us not, and ^\ve arc 

iinl)ound by moral law or social obligation!” 

flut Howard was any thing but wortltless. 

Learned without pedantry, brave without bravado, 

uenerous without ostentation, he concealed under 

1 

his lassitude of demeanour and pococurante air, 
the warm heart and conscientious honesty of liis 
country; and nothing but the s]>rightly activity 
vvitii which Courval ministered to his idleness, 
and the good-breeding which rendered his inter¬ 
course so easy and cheerfiajywiatt ld h ave made iiis 
levity endurable to the proud Englishmait''*^ 
They had quitted Vienna together, in the 'Jan- 
uuid pause succee<linj^ the Carnival, and had 
since traversed Italy and the Morea; but during 
tlieir many solitary hours, Courval had found it 
impossible to penetrate beyond the surface Nj^f his 
companion’s confidence J and Howard had some 
rifrht earnest feelings liid under his armour of 
proof, whicli he was too worldly-wise to bare to 
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the whips and scorns of a brother worldling. The 
Chevalier had hdwevor formed his own guesses' 
on the subject;—and the gue.sscs, or knowledge, 
or inventions, of a Frenchman lie most liberally 
at the service of the w'oiid. While Lingotski 
ti)er(?r'ore and himself spurred on their Arabian 
ponies through the sand, he failed not to tiace 
and embellish a highly imaginative picture of their 
lagging friend,—ses gestes et faits. —“ Did you 

' i 

bift know',” said he, in a mysterious tone, “the 
labour of resolution it cost notre cher Colonel to 
o’esoil; Vienna,—where I found him kneeling in a 
transport of devotion at a shrine fairer and richer 
liian that of your -Bh.c’' Virgin of Altbtting,— 
you wouia wonder indeed what could have em¬ 
balmed him ‘ dans celte galirc!—II vtoit nmou- 
■ivui contme un Paladin !’ 

“ And how did you induce your friend to cpiit 
the presence of a lafloved object for the mere 
excit^ion of travel ?” 

“ Oh ! y had forgotten that you loo are a bro¬ 
ther in the Faith, and follow no surer polestar 
lluui 


If ((el augelico rise! 
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l)ut,— sauf votre vocation cliev^lerestjue, it wiis 
Howard’s moralitif wliich sent him waiiderine; iiito 
Africa. There was a husband in the case; and 
neither the Colonel nor the Principessa! beimi; 
indigenous to the hella pacse where their ac¬ 
quaintance commenced, they could by no means 

determine themselves to the decorous indecorum 

» » 

of an understood servitH ;—and so they parted,— 
and yonder he is,—as yellow !»nd as 'meditative' 
as love and despair can make him.” 

“ And the lady V 

“ I have not the honour to know her; \>ut 
Howard has lately acquainted me that by the 
death of her septuagen^riaiTlorik-^sliaJjats 
a widow, and wealthy as a Begum. And Jiere 
poor Howard’s magnanimity is again in the way; 
for he has no better*^ prospects wherewith to 
endow the lady of his love, than the pride and 
the poverty of an English (Catholic cadet. Que 
vouhz vous de cet imbroglio?” 

On the subject of ,his own affairs, Courval was 
more than equally voluble; but when he somght, 
in return, to make himself better acquaipted with 
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those of “ Monsieur Alois,” he found himself 
repulsed with impassable dignity; and was fain 
to vent his dissatisfaction in the ears of the list¬ 
less Howard. 

Aprh toui,” whispered he significantly, 
" moyennant sa magnificence, notre trouvaille mys- 
terieuse ne vaut rien. C’est une nullUv grandiose, 
—petulant commeun ccolier, et maussade comnie un 

I 

almanack! ’ 

Yet notwithstanding these trifling disagree¬ 
ments, notwithstanding the flippant pertinacity 
with which Courval delighted to press his in¬ 
quiries respecting the Armenian page, Lingotski 
craW^ot '’‘Tix^oai from nimself that the society 
of bis new friends had become essential to his 
enjoyment. In spite of his prejudices, he was 
attracted by the calm manliness of the one,—the 
exciting gaiety of the other; and he had seldom 
passed less tedious hours than those devoted to 
his Egyptian tour. On their return to Alexandria , 
he indulged in the hospitab’e warmth of his na¬ 
tional character, by persuading both Howard and 
Courval to embark in his polacca, and pass some 
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tiiUL- witli him at Venice, where he had already 
secured a palace for the winter. And dismissiiii; 
from his motley train half a dozen Mamelufees, 
a Georgian, a Tartar, and a Zantiot, Count 
Lingotski set sail for the Adriatic and its am¬ 
phibious city. 



CHAPTER XV. 


infiim of feeling as of purpc'se,—blown 
About by evc'jry breath,— a precious judge 
For ^Venice! 

' The Foscari. 

AVorlds mirrored in the ocean,— lofty walls 
Of those tall piles and sea-girt palaces 
Whose porphyiy pillars and whose costly fronts, 

Like altars ranged along the broad canal, 

Seem each a trophy of some mighty deed 
Reared uo tv. .rouPtTie ..aters. 

.I5\ nos. 


“ Vivent les souvenirs!’* exclaimed the Cheva¬ 
lier de Courval as, on the day succeeding their 
arrival, they “ swam in a gondola,” between 
palajpes encrusted with marble,‘presenting alter¬ 
nately the romantic harlearisms of Moresco 
grandeur, and the classical purity of Italian 
architecture. “ Here we have Howard, wrapt in 
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the enchantments of I'aiiy delusion, with the 
jiames of Dcsdemona and Siiylock and T*iinli 
hovering upon his lips;—here am I, with TiU’an’s 
Danae glistening in my eyes, and the ‘ Julczze 
de/la Biondinn' lisping in my'ears;—^'and here 
is Brann, with — what shall I say ?—Bedjinar's 
conspiracy lowering upon his brow?”^— 

“ Say less, my good friend,” replied Howard, 
anxious to moderate^ his sarcastic tone,” say less 
and you will hear the more.” 

“ Let my last word then be a prediction, gen-* 
tlomen, that before you have accustomed your¬ 
selves to cleave these silent waters from Sabbath 
to Sabbath, you will rejoice to exchange the 
measured plash of the oars, and tin.'^.rbnll whistle 
of the gondoliers, for the sprightly lucu lirations 
of Jules de Courval; who, par parendirsc allows 
himself but half that period, to become wearied 
to death of the very names of Piazza and Rialto. 
One had need to be an' eel or a bulrush to 
flourish in this diluvio raccolh).” 

» 

Howard took a ‘long pinch of snulf, the only 
reply he ever voucifeisafed to his friend’s ex’plosioris 
N 2 
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of verbosity; and addre&.jing himself to the gon- 
dolieri, he inquired the name of a palace under 
whose colonnades they were at that moment 
gliding; at the foot of whose marble stairs several 
gondolas lay moored;— and from whose balconies 
the sweetest flowers overhung. “ II Palazzo 
Megliabecchi,” replied the man in the lisping 
Venetian patois; adding some supplementary 
information whichj although it failed to reach the 
ears X)f Lingotski or Courval, had tke efl'ect of 
bringing a-.-ush of colour into Howard’s face, and 
of silencing him for the rest of tlie day. 

“ Yon see that my predictions are approaching 
to verification,” observed the chevalier, pointing 
out this circar».::riitnco to the notice of the Count. 
“ Fie, on this city of submarine palaces!—this 
stone and mortar illustration *of the Fate Mor¬ 
gana ,—this monumental elEgy of the deluge ! its 
influence is beginning to deaden all our energies.” 

“ We number but eight days tO;the Carnival,” 
answ'e,vcd the Count/carelessly. • 

“ Grazie' alia madre di Die,! jBut why sucli a 
supererogation of gratitude?, when Arleccbino' 
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will probably prove web-footed, and Brighcila 
Xremble with a tertian.” 

“ Ay,” replied Lingotski looking up to the 
ensign of the double eagle displayed over a 
neighbouring Dogma ,— “ Dulfless hat!i indeed 
stretched her leaden sceptre over Venice ! Those 
very voices which were tuned of yore to tlie 
honied measures of Tasso, or to Ariosto’s wiidiT 
music, are now fain to breathe the harsh language 
of the ScJiwahische swine, \fho haVc laid , the 
Bucentaur to rot in vile inactivity upon the' 
waters.” 

“ How !” exclaimed Courval,—“ 1 om an aiiti- 
Hapsburgian? I had believed you to be an 
Austrian. ’ 

“ Rather a beaten hound !” shouted Lingotski, 
more indignantly than altogether became his 
incognito. “ I am an Hungarian !” 

Howard roused by his vehemence, looked to¬ 
wards him with interest. V I congratulate you,” 
said he. “ You belong to mnation of brawe and 
honourable m*n; ?ind my liking had long anti¬ 
cipated your avowal.” He was about toMndulge 
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in some further question*'or comment, when for¬ 
tunately for Lingqtski, they paused before the 
Abrisi palace; and the chef d’oeuvres of Canova, 
the Hebe and dying Socrates, diverted the atten¬ 
tion of his fellow’-travellers from his obvious em¬ 
barrassment. 

I 

“ J'avois lien predit que ce seroit mte partie 
manquie,'’ said Courval, as he entered the apart¬ 
ment of the Count on the following day. “ Ho¬ 
ward 'has accidentally anchored himself in the 
Very haven qf his hopes; while we ai’e weather¬ 
bound in a calm. Yonder fair creature whom 
we saw yesterday ascending the portico of the 
Palazzo Megliabecchi, turns out to be the veiled 
Isis of his,-*»yi?t6nous~worship,—the fair one 
‘ che SQh a lei par donna.’ ” 

“ Good,” replied Lingotski, yawning. 

“ Good? —my dear friend, consider the horror 
of enjoying the intervals of a lover’s leisure,— 
Vallernation d'une liaif^n d sentiment! — C’est d en 
mourir!” 

“ I, at least shall die of nc' such distempera-r 
ture,” observed Lingotski coldly. “ I trust that 
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as 1 was able to drink and eat and sleep previous 
to my acquaintance with the English Colonel, I 
may find in the novelties of an unexplored city 
a very satisfactory replacement of his society.” 

“ You intend in this observation no slight to 
my friend,—Monsieur Alois Brunn ?” 

“ To Colonel Howard ? none whatever. I 
esteem him as an ^;onoul•ablo man,—as one in 
earnest, even in his attachments,— and conse- 
quently abave the reach of aiij^man’s contempt.” 

“ In eaniest?” retorted Courval, distracted 
between the soiipirades of one of his “ co-mates 
and brothers in exile,” and the heroics of the 
other. “ In earnest! and so am I, and so are 
you;—which docs not render our society the less 
irksome to those who incline to ‘ doff the world 
aside and bid it pass !’ ” 

“ No genuine impulse of the mind can become 
contemptible,” persisted Lingotski. 

“ None? —^ntiiher vanity,\nor envy, nor jea¬ 
lousy ?— Jealousy, Monsieur I^unn—which •’— 

“ Shall we vi#it the Zcccha to-day,” said the 
Count, dreading the flight of an anow’ from 
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Courval’s vcnomed quiver, yet irresisti1)ly im¬ 
pelled to resume the conversation as they tra¬ 
versed St. Mark’s Place in seeming amity. 
“ Jealousy, Monsieur de Courval, if you would 
thereby designate the vague peevish suspicion of 
a weak mind, incurs, and perhaps justly, the 
scorn of the multitude. But there is a passion 
which we dishonour by the same hackneyed 
name, and which claims pre-eminence as the 
most intense of earthly feelings. Such jealousy, 
for we know it by no nobler appellation, can exist 
but in an elevated and delicate mind, and resem¬ 
bles its meaner shadow, but as the reptile we 
crush beneath our feet may . image the serpent 
of the desart, or a cotter’s hearth may portray 
the eternal volcano of nature.” 

“ Vous parlez avec beaucoup d'onclion,” ob¬ 
served the Chevalier, willing to probe the wound 
whose sensitive soreness he had unwittingly dis¬ 
covered, and still ritributed to liis importunate 
notice of the Armenian page. “ For my own 
share I can plead guilty to nb sisch exaltation of 
mind as appears requisite' to engender this 
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monster-passion; and as to yourself, my dear 
JJrunn,— you wlio are so youfig,— so eminently 
gifted to win and wear the favpurs of lady-iove, 
are equally unskilled to dissert upon the cha¬ 
racter of its propensities. — You cannot have 
proved infidelity or desertion ?” 

“ Lijldelity!” replied Lingotski in his loftiest 
tone,” infidelity is, ipcapable of excitint; the 
passion I would designate;—infidelitp» can cause 
but the eaxitions of—contempt — or — revcii<>e. 
A faithless mistress I should reward with scorn ; 
— a faithless wife, with death.” 

“ You are earnest now, indeed,” said Courval, 
affecting a deep interest in the rhapsodies of his 
companion, “ but what besides infidelity cun 
jiossibly provoke a jealous mind?” 

“ A suspicion, or belief, that the bosom we love 
hath given way to evil feelings,—that the will 
which guards our happiness hath broken trust,— 
that,—in some'Stage of its being,—the heart we 
would hold sffcrcd liath been ii^unted by anbther 
image than our »wn. ’ 

“ A most Quixotic refinement,” answerod'dour- 
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val, gravely, “ a most exclusive principle! hut 
you surely jest ?” 

Do I jest ?” exclaimed the Count with 
bitterness, “ do 1 jest—I, who in jmrsuanco of 
these views, guided by these principles, hove' 
deserted my country, my degree,—the wife whom 
I adored,—the heir on whom iny eyes had never 
rested!” 

“ C’est tin enrage qui nous arrive des petites 
maisons,” thought Courval, as the excited Lin- 
gotski strode away to calm his perturbed feelings 
in solitude, “ un veritable heros de melo-drame!” 
and when, in the course of the evening, he encoun¬ 
tered Howard on the stairs of the Fenice theatre, 
he could not prevail on himself to compassionate 
his evident hurry and pre-occupation until he had 
disburdened his mind of his new conjectures. 

“ This has been a day of discoveries,” said 
he, clinging to the arm of the resisting Howard. 
“ Notre compagnon *de voyage, qiie je pressentois 
ou Prince, ou poHsson, commence d^se developper. 
Figurez vous mon cher, que notreillustre incognito ■ 
se vunte d’avoir ahandonne so patrie, renonce d une 
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femme adoree, et rejetc son enfant meme avant sa 
tiaissance, pourj’aire honneur d une theorie qui ,”— 

“ It must be himself,—it can be no other than 
her brother! Sidonia’s presage spoke trtie,” ex¬ 
claimed Howard. 

“ Without inquiring further, without pausing 
to guess who may l)c the Sidonia whose very 
name hath brought tlie colour^nto your cheeks, 

allow me to confirm your supposition. Iir the 

♦ 

many personal narratives with which T have been* 
favoured by our theorizing friend, ‘ my sister 
Sidonia and I, — I and Sidonia,’ have been the 
animating impulse.” 

“Where is Brunn—^an I see him?” exclaimed 
Howard, extricating himself from the Chevalier’s 
detaining grasp. 

“ He is at this moihent seated yonder in our 
box, — in a cognoscente attitude, with a very 
Byronic curl upon his upper lip.” 

Howard was off in a moment. “ Stay,” said 
Courval, “ I have a risht ns assist at the 
denouement;” —but Howard stayed not—paused 
not even for breatK to render his explanations 
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intelligible. His only object, and it was soon 

and happily fulfilled, was to bring Lingotski into 

the arms of the Princess Betthyani. “ Dearest 

Sigmond ! ” whispered she, when the three were 

seated together in happy confidence in the boudoir 
€ 

of the Palazzo Megliabecchi, “ you have caused 
me many tears,—unspeakable anxiety,—but let 
all be forgotten in the happiness of our re¬ 
union.” 

, V 

And the re-union proved indeed a source of 

happiness to the little group. Sidonia, since the 

,1 •• • 

mysterious departure of her brother, had under¬ 
gone the most painful uncertainty as to his 
destiny, as well as much secret uneasiness relative 
to the views of Colonel Howard. The latest act 
of her deceased lord had been to bequeath his 
only son, now rising into maturity, to her sole 
discretion ; and to endow her with lavish marks 
of his continued lovy and esteem. But although 

the Princess found in these* evidences of con- 
<1 < 

fidence the be'.c reward of the conscientious 

t < 

self-government of her wedded life, and in the 
^ 

precious task committed to her care, her best 
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consolation,—although she was received with a 
rapture of admiration in the. superior circle of 
that remotest city of the Austrian states which, 
in accordance with her husband’s will? she had 
chosen for her residence,—yet the strange disaj)- 
pearance of Lingotski,—the grievous interruption 
of his wedded happiness,—and in a less degree, 
the remembrance of that honqured and faithful 
friend who had withdrawn Jiimself from* her 
society only on finding that it had become too dear- 
to his heart,—prevented her from entering into 
the pleasures of the world, or embellishing^felt' 
lonely existence with hopes of brighter days. 

Idliua,-'Sigmond,-♦Howard,—the three beings 
whom she regarded with the fondest preference, 
appeared strangely and hopelessly wreeted from 
her affections; and I?tinccss Betthyani, in the 
pride of her beauty, and the matured intelligence 
of her mind, was already sinking into a depres¬ 
sion of spirit which accorded ill with her brilliant 
position in the Yorld? or with tfii\ joyobs vivacity 
of her earlier years. Her son too was necessarily 
withdrawn from her* society by the studjes and 
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pursuits befitting his age; — '’iid she was be- 

m • 

ginning to find in Venice a tedious vacuity, wlien 
Colonel Howard,—the well-remcinbcred, regretted 
Howard^—suddenly presented himself, although 
upon the footing of distant friendship, at the 
Palazzo Megliabecchi ; and scarcely had the 
emotions of her secret joy subsided, when she 
found herself restored through his means to the 
long’ lost society of her brother. 

With wl.at pride did she point out to Sig- 
mond’s observation the resemblance borne by the 
"i^ung Prince her son to his maternal house,—to 
Lingotski himself; and hovv earnestly did she 
long to inquire whether the young heir of his 
honours shared in the same endearing distinction ! 
But frona- his careful avoidance of all allusion to 
Szent Mikl6s or to Idlina, she perceived that 
the disgusts which had driven him from home 
remained unabated, and that his heart was still 
closed against the wife he had so fondly loved. 
Such eonsolatic4x however rs she might derive 
from his friendship for Howard, was amply at hei 
service • and Lingotski, whose pride was of the 
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most disiiiterestcd character, and who found in 
noble blood a welcome cxchan|:e for the gifts of 
fortune, was warm in his furtherance of the tiinid 
suit of the reserved Englishman. 

“ You love Sidonia,” said he,—“ my sister 
loves you in return, and has wealth for t)oth. 
You arc eqtially noble, true, generous, and 
honourable ;—in Heaven’s name what would you 
move for happiness ?”• Thus affectionately pressed 
upon her acfeeplancc, the Princess did not lone 
delay those avowals which insured the happiness 
of Colonel Howard; who had now a doiHSfc 
motive for the anxious interest with which h( 

strove to influence the mind of his wild brother 

* • 

and to win him to a sober character of manlj 
firmness and dignity. 

The increasing confidence and daily intercoursi 
of the brother and sister, could not long admit oi 
their relative positions of misconception and delu¬ 
sion ; and the busy intervention of the Chevaliei 
de Courval undesignedly tended to assist in theii 
• mutual enlightenment. In his anxiety to com¬ 
ment to the fair Sidonia upon Lingotski’s strahgt 
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principles of action, he unfolded so much of his 
theory, as forced upon her remembrance the terms 
of her brother’s declarations touching the guilt 
of Iblina ; and in her ensuing interview with 
Sigmond, she confirmed her doubts by such con¬ 
fessions as at once revealed the innocence of his 
unhappy wife, and made manifest her own invo- 
luntaiy share in the injustice to which she had 
become a v.'ctim. 

With all the warmth of her ingenuous heart, 
she instantly avowed herself guilty of the only 
■rritbeption which had been practised against him; 
and in her anxiety to vindicate Iblina’s sincerity, 
she hastened to place in, his hands ^that lettei' 
which, had its prayers prevailed, would have 
saved him a world of irritation and injustice. 
Count Lingotski, whose mind was already sub¬ 
dued into something of a more gentle tone and 
reasonable frame by the influence and example of 
his new friend, and by the restraints of an ex¬ 
tended society,^ was staggered, perplexed, and 
even deeply touched by the feelings of humility 
and affection expressed in the letter of his wife. 
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J3ut in acknowledging that the blame of conceal¬ 
ment rested wholly with the Pfincess,—in avow¬ 
ing that his judgment had been in the first* in¬ 
stance precipitate, and his vengeance imn^oderate, 
he allotted to the absent Countess a new imper¬ 
fection in his estimation. 

“It is difficult,” says the adage, “to-forgive 
those whom we hawe injured!” But how much 
more difficult for a proud spirit to acknowledge 
its error,—tb sue for forgiveness ! Lingotski had 
not the generosity requisite for such a victory 
over himself; and although he permitted his'^Bt,; 
ter to express in a letter to the deserted Countess, 

their mutual sense of having condemned her 

« • 

most unjustly, he shewed no desire or intention 
of returning to Szent Miklos. False shame,— 
the consciousness of .Jiaving forfeited liilina’s 
esteem ,—of having secretly foimed degrading 
connexions,—and the dread of renewing and 
re-uniting the broken chain of domestic habits, 
retained him at Venice. 

“ Leave him t5 himself,” said Howard in repjy 
to Sidonia’s entreaties that he would urge the 
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claims of liilina. '' Leave him to time and 
nature. The sight of your son, the sight of our 
mutual affection has already softened his heart 
to gentler emotions; and open interference with 
his intentions would but arm his pride against 
yielding to their suggestion.” 

“ f’;flread the influence of Courval,” observed 
Princess Bctthyani, still, unconvinced. “ Sig- 
mond, with all his pride and affected self- 
possession, is little proof against ridicule ; and 
the Chevalier has it in his power by one fool-born 
.^^At^upon ‘ les scenes de famille,' ox ‘ Vabjuralion 
magnanime d’un mari desahuscj to mar all our 
endeavours.” 

“ You are mistaken, dear Sidonia. Coun’al, 
unintentionally, I acknowledge — has served our 
cause with better weapor|s than our own. His 
restless love of change has lately expended itself 
in projecting a Carpathian tour; and I have suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading him that it could not be 
undertaken more advantageously than under 
Lingotski’s protection. We must not let his- 
intentions languish; animate them if you can by 
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a description of the wild beauties of Szent Mile- 
16s,— its boar hunts, and bear hunts,—its mines 
and forests; try the effect of your eloquence with 
him Sidonia — my own heart suggests that it will 
be mighty indeed.” 

“ And yet,” replied Sidonia, “ I dread the 
influence of his worldly maxims and selflssh views 
upon my brother at Ihls delicate crisis.” 

The apprehension^ of the Princess* were more 
than justly founded. The Chevalier.de Courvab 
possessed one source of influence over the mind 
of Lingotski, wholly unsuspected by those*'^: 
deeply interested in his happiness. By accident, 
or by favouf of his p^jsing curiosity, he had made 
himself master of a secret which the Count had 

t 

too much respect for Howard to confide to his 
ear; although it involve embarrassments which 
his assistance might have overcome, and which 
formed a chief obstacle to the Count’s return to 
Szent Mikl6s. 

Harak the j^rmenian page, whose questionable 
appearance had so often called forth the insinu¬ 
ations of Courval, had opposed with bold per- 
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severance every prayer, command, or attempt at 

bribery, by which Count Lingotski sought to> 

« 

insure her return to her native country. “ I 

forsook my home,” said the unhappy creature, 

“ renounced my sex, my fame, my hopes of 
-1 

happiness at your bidding. I followed you from 
aft’ectioh,—no meaner motive. Ere you took this 
Frank into your counsels, they were honourable 
ones, Lingotski ; and though you were even then 
a-weaiy of, me, you thought not to cast me out 
to shame j—for you knew that my fatlicr’s doors 
barred against me, and that it was yourself 
had closed'^them irrevocably against the outcast. 
Your love is past,—mine perhaps is failing,— 
but hatred or policy must henceforth bind us 
together.—Return if you will to Hungary,— 1 
shall still follow your footsteps, in the guise of 
. an humble and tinimportunate servant, but inse¬ 
parably. You told me you had a wife whom you 
loathed,— a child whom you disowned, — and 
bade me replace both; and to-day, you meanly 
return to their arms, and would throw me off to 
itiisery and dishonour,— but this shall,not be 
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You muvst trust to the discretion which has still 
kept your secret, but you must not deny me the 
poor boon of yielding you those services which 
perhaps none other would accept from.* hands so 
degraded as those of Har&k.—By the heaven 
which is above us, Lingotski, you shall never 
force me to leave you!” 

In vain the Count, who had riow determined 
on revisiting his long-desertgd home, attempted 
to counteract this perplexing determination,— in 
vain he stormed and threatened. Harhk was as 
impetuous and as resolute as himself; and 
intimidating the astonished Courval by tossing 
the bag ctf ducats wUh which he had undertaken 
to arrange the affair, into the Canal Grande, the 
page succeeded in gaining the day. , 

“ Sigmond, I pertseive, retains the services of 
that insolent boy,” said Howard as he accom¬ 
panied his friends to the shore whence they were 
to embark for Fiume. “ My saspicions are thus 
proved groundless ;—as a man of* honour, he 
would not of course pollute the habitation of his 
wife with a disguised mistress.” 
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Courval replied by a smile of doubtful meaning', 
and a burst of enthusiasm respecting the promised 
pleasures of their expedition. ‘‘ Think,” he ex¬ 
claimed, ‘i. of a bqilli du village haranguing us in 
Latin,—of a Latin carte des vins ! Think of a 
postilion bearing a patent of nobility in his 
boot of the delicious privilege of putting an 
Austrian unifoi^m on your vaiet's back, and giving 
him ever to^the rattan and the gauntlet if he 
should fail t(i^polish your own !” 

“ Think of me, Sigmond,” whispered Sidonia, 
‘When you embrace your child, or when you 
receive Iblina’s forgiveness.” 

“ I trust,” answered Lingotski with a look of 
alarm, “ you have no cause for anticipating such 
a scene ? Courval would be a bad spectator foi- 
a comedie lanmoyante; but die will save us from 
the restraint of a tete a tete, and the Countess 
must learn from my example to shun retrospec¬ 
tion. Yourself Sidonia, with -your son, and I 
hope with your husband, will join us when the 
return of spring shall re-open the roads;—by 
that’tiine all will be forgotten/ Au revoir." 
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“ Farewell Lingotski!” said Howard, pressing 
his hand with a brother’s warmth; “ trifle no 
longer, with your own happiness, nor neglect that 
of others which is equally in your keejwng. It is 
a charge for wliich you arc heavily accountable.” 

“1 would you had accompanied them,” observed 
Princess Betthyani, thoughtfully, as they stood 
watching the white Sails set, and tlie little vess^ 
stand from the shdre. “ I ^ould i had snged 
your departure;—^for if I mistake not, Courval’* 

presence will ill advantage poor Ina’s cause. ' I 

% 

could half regret that I had persuaded my brothfer 
to visit Szent Miklos.” And this feelings and 
the fears^entertaine(J by Sidonia were painfully 
aggravated by receiving, some days after the 
departure of her brother, the following Jotter from 
the Countess Lingotski. 

“ You ask my forgiveness, dearest Sidonia, for 
the part you have taken in weaving the dark 
tissue of my destinies;—I had been better pleased 
had you sought my pardon for the facility with 
which you lent your ear to the ta\e of my imagi¬ 
nary guilt. I had trusted that your friendaliip 
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would judge me less harshly, and therefore little 
imagined that your credulity had withheld from 
Count Lingotski’s knowledge my only means of 
justihcation,—those means which my unwilling¬ 
ness to expose you to his displeasure had rendered 
unavailing to myself. Receive, however, dear 
sister, my thanks for even this tardy expression 
of your sympathy and compassion. 

“ At the period of Lingotski’s cruel desertion, 
I did not think I could live to acknowledge a 
sorrow unconnected with his estrangement. It 
were fruitless now to say how truly I loved 
him,—^for those feelings exist no longer ; yet my 
wasted youth,—my broken health,—my cheerful 
submission to his will attest the strength of my 
past attachment. An intensity of wife^like devo¬ 
tion rendered me patient under his cruelty,—but 
' it could not blind me to the heartlessness of his 
coldness towards his innocent child; and it was 
in gazing upon my poor little abandoned Emerich 
that I leafned to steel my bosom against his 
father. In the solitude of my desolate existence, 
I httve taught myself to de*ive pleasure, if not 
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happiness, from a thousand objects wholly inde¬ 
pendent of his will;—not su5h indeed as Sidonia 
was fated to enjoy under the happy shelter *of an 
admiring husband’s esteem,—not such ,as I trust 
she will long live to share with the affection of the 
beloved object of her maturer choice;—bfit such 
as a heart so early blighted as my own, might 
cherish with humble* gratitude, ^y life at Szent 
Mikl6s has been ttate of calm, silent, every-day 
enjoyment,—derived from lowly but unfailiijg 
sources,— and sanctioned by the mercy of that 
high Heaven which its blameless tenour tended to 
propitiate. One sorrow,—one single affliction,— 
embittered its course,—of that hereafter. 

“ By what I have said, Sidonia, you may learn 
that my heart has long thrown off the cares and 
hopes and expectatipns of the ardent affection 
which was its former boast,—that its pulses have* 
long been chilled into the calmness of indifference. 

I feel that it is no longer in my power to love 
Lingotski; * he can neither justify his selfish 
violence in my sight, nor resume his mastery 
over mv feeline-s. I nardon him.—but no £ense 
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of duty commands me to grant him a renewed 
attachment. Judgfe therefore whether you do 
wisely in persuading him, as you say you have 
done,—to^ visit Szent Miklos. Were my incli¬ 
nations consulted, or my opinions respecting our 
prospeiJts of happiness regarded, I should pray, 
for both our sakes, that we might never meet 
again;—iny strongest motiw rfbr this desire re- 
mains_ to be,told. * You, whose letter expresses 

so foicibly the exulting pride of a moth'fer’s heart, 

‘ r 

—you w'ho picture so fondly the personal endow¬ 
ments of your son, and boast*so warmly his 
resemblance to Lingotski, will imagine the bitter¬ 
ness of heart with which I confess that my poor 
deserted boy,—my fondly-loved Emerich,— is— 
a crippic! 

r. 

“ The grievous circumstacces of his birth be¬ 
reft him, through some fatal injury, of his fair 
proportions; and the deformity although slight, 
is pronounced to be irremediable. All that Hun¬ 
garian art cQuld suggest has been vainly tried j 
and when I look upon his sweet expressive face, 
and listen to his gentle words of intelligent 
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tenderness, I am ralSier inclined to bless the 
mercy which has rendered hi« misfortune so little 
painful to himself, so little revolting to others, 
than to envy the mothers of unblemished chil¬ 
dren. But although I feel to'love him a thou¬ 
sand fold the better for his infirmity, I kij^ow that 
Lingotski’s vain and unforgiving eye will rest in 
coldness upon my ^on,—and that trial, that bitter 
trial I would willinjgly shun. * Keep him from u.s, 
dear Sidonia,—save us from* sorrow and humili¬ 
ation. We live happy in the obScurity of our 
lonely destiny; do not let him mar our%pcaceful 
retirement with the clamours of his pride. Fare- 
wel sweet friend of my early choice ; my Iflve and 
prayers attend you. 

“Alas!” exclaimed Sidonia, as Howard re¬ 
turned the letter to her hands, “Tloes it not 
appear that I am a destined enemy to my poor 
Ina?—She is right,—it had been better that my 
brother should never revisit Szent Miklos!” 



CHAPTER XVI. 


' Out, hunchback!’ 

‘ I was horn so, fatlft'r \ ’ 

Bybon. 


Count Lingotski was ill prepared for the emo¬ 
tions by which his mind was overcome on his 
re-entrance into Hungary. Experience had not 
forewarned him of the efleet produettd upon tl)e 
sensitive ear, after long absence, by the sounds 
of our fiative tongue,—on the eye, by the aspect 
of familiar "sights and faces^—on the heart, by 
the consciousness that the earth we tread is that 
of our fatherland !—and overwhelmed by feelings 
which he vainly strove to disguise, ho gave him¬ 
self up to their sweet illusion. Eve-vy object by 
which he was s,unounded, seemed through the 
'invisible chain of association to appertain unto 
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himself. The very Sky,—the air,—appealed of 
right his own; and when, ai the mere announce¬ 
ment of a Lingotski,—a name time-honoured in 
Hungary,—crowds thronged to look upon his 
face, and kiss his extended hand, his pride and 
presumption, the ruling foibles of h^ mind, 
prompted his wonder at the blindness and way¬ 
ward self-denial which had so long detained him 
from his native country, and tvitlulrawn him from 
the deferance he knew so wefl to prize. 

But to what a height of wild enthusiasm were 
the deiuoustrations of the populace excilr.-tl, as he 
entered upon a district forming part of his here¬ 
ditary domain !—where he was welconled as 
proudly as a trium^iant conqueror,—and where 
every village,—every church,—every coppice,— 
bore its own peculiar interest and interpretation 
unto his heart! In vain did Courval,—to whose 
foreign eye the singular aspect and unfamiliar 
character of the Militamche Griiin^n, or military 
frontier wore ail unintelligible seeming,— implore 
an explanatioa of* its ordinances, public and 
domestic. lie was left to see, hear, or imaging' 
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as his solitary judgment m'lght suggest; for the 
mind of Lingotski vas wholly engrossed by its 
own excitements, and his attention claimed by the 
importunate vassalry which surrounded his car¬ 
riage. " My dear Count,” exclaimed the Chexa- 
lier, in tlie desperation of his curiosity, “my 
gracious Lord and Magnat!—these boy and 
woman soldiers, tell me for the love of Mars,— 
are they enlisted by birthright in the great regi¬ 
ment of the nation?—are they destined for 
battle-field as well as for parade,—and do they 
betake themselves to their distafis in the intervals 
of guarding their debateable land against the 
turbaned infidel?” 

Lingotski replied only by a look of vague 
abstraction. His heart was far away,—his mind 
had wandered to Szent Miklos; and if at that 
moment of softened feeling, Iblina had appeared 
before his eyes, in the bright maturity of that 
matron beauty and the gentle charm of that 
endearing humility which he had forced himself 
to abandon,—the uncontrolhible- tumult of his 
^■bosom would have prompted him to rush to her 
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feet,—confess his errors,—and endow her anew 
with the lavish gift of his vfhole affection. But 
the warmth of his yielding heart was destined to 
be chilled by an unexpected check, ^eve he ap- 
pioached the castle. The vassals of the Szent 
Miklos domain had lived too long and 4oo hap¬ 
pily under the gentle governance of Countess 
Lingotski, to be insensible to her wrongs, or to 
the humiliating negligence testified towards her¬ 
self and them, by the prolonged absence of their 

• 

lord. His early career of daring independence 
had tempted them to regard his character with 
expectations of service and redemption from 
national wrong, which his after-life had left 
unfulfilled; and tlie bright promise which his 
intemperate boyhood had worn in their eyes, had 
only subsided to ^ive place to tlie mortifying 

darkness of a more than common indifference 

• 

towards the interests of that native country, unto 
which he had sworn an entire devotion. What¬ 
ever humiliation or reserve might ^have attended* 
his defiance to her chartered rglers,—had he even 
provoked the worst mischances of revolt, ^d 
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drawn upon himself the Altai destinies of Ra- 
gOtski or Tekeli, he would have remained the 
idol of their alhigiance, the planet of their blind 
worship ; but he had left them to their chains,— 
had tied ifi disgust from their shores, — had 
expended the revenues wrung from their toil, 
upon foreign minions,—bequeathing their best 
interests to the feeble hand of a woman and a 
child! ■ ' 

And that helpless 'woman, that deserted child 
who had been bom and nurtured amongst them, 
became in* the end dearer to their loyalty than the 
rememlirance of their absentee Ilcrrschaft. liilina 
had exhibited too active a sympathy in their 
wants and atllictions to remain an object of anti¬ 
pathy or«indifference; and even the infirmity of 
the little Emerich had found favour in their sight. 
“ Ilis fixther,” said they, “ boasted the lofty 
presence of the Lirigotskisclie blood,—his father 
was bold of limb, and expert of hand. But what 
hath lus agility availed us?—what,his high 
courage,—his well-knit strengthC Hungaria hath 
longer a battle plain on which such energies 
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might advantage her feebleness; — and Count 
Emerich will unite the wiadom of tlie serpent 
with the gentleness of the dove, and will serve us 
in the councils of our enemies, wherein alone our 
struggles may win redress.” ‘ In tliife persuasion 
they had transferred their hopes to tli« young- 
heir of Lingotski; and as they were aware, 
vaguely indeed, ljut .satisfactorily to thvir ajiprc- 
hensions, that he had been* (lei^erted and stig- 
matized hy the Count tlieir* reigning lord^^ they 
listened to the announeernoiit of “liis retiu-n to 
Szent Miklos with distrust and regret.* In vain 
did the IfoJ'ricfiler attempt to aiiiinate their feel¬ 
ings into a better train ; they lurnc'd sullenly to 
their accustomed 8ccupations, and marked no 
interest in the coming change. • 

Meanwhile Sigmoud, who had fo*reseoii some 
wondrous exhibition of loyal altaeinncnt on en¬ 
tering the district of Szent Tdiklos, who had 
even surmised,— deceived by the reinemhrance f)f 

Iblina’s devoted tenderness,—that his wife and 

• •* 

child would psohakly anticipate his arrival — and 
meet him by the way, was successively amazci^ 
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mortified, and enraged by the silence and soli¬ 
tude which attended, his advance. So firm had 
been his reliance upon his own importance, that 
he had even hazarded the expression of his 
expectations to Courval; who, secretly delighted 
to marh the repression of the lofty Magyar’s 
presumptuous arrogance, affected to soothe his 
chafed spirit by predicting a concentration of the 
ardent loyalty of the vassalry, in some mighty 
display at the very gates of the castle. At 
length they entered the glorious avenue of Szent 
Miklosall was still tranquil,— still lonely. 
But Lingotski had no longer leisure to note this 
perplexing neglect;—he had caught sight of the 
home of his infancy, and, was speechless from 
agitation. The drawbridge was lowered on the 
approach of the train of equipages,—and at the 
foot of the great stair, the travellers descended 
from their carriage. 

It is a trying thing,—a bitterly trying thing,— 
to receive in our father’s hall the welcome of a 
stranger. The want of cordiality and the seem¬ 
ing remissness which, in the present instance. 
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aggravated the humiliation of Count Liugotski, 
arose in part from the restleSs impaticncx> which 
had caused him to anticipate the hour aniuAinced 
by his heiduck for his retui'n,—and partly from 
the natural changes inevitably consequent upon 
the lapse of five long years of human life. * Many 
of his grey-headed servitors were gone to their 
graves ;— many \\*ere removed to other settle- 

» I 

inents upon the estate;—and of those who re¬ 
placed thehi, and who now hastened to oflef hipi 
their homage, the greater part were grieved and 
thwarted by their Lord’s return. “ The Coun¬ 
tess ?” demanded Lingotski with tremulous lips, 
in reply to their gratulations;—yet scarcely daring 
to listen to their information. 

The folding doors of the saloon w’ere thrown 
open at his iitquiry; apd as the travellers entered, 
1 (ilina in the graceful dignity of womanly love¬ 
liness advanced towards them. She Avas deadly 
pale, but apparently self-possessed, for not a 
shadow of perturbation was visible her 'sweet 
countenance, or in the measured music of her 
gentle voice j and as the arrival o^ the qjliief' 
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officers resident on the estate, who now respect¬ 
fully approached to'tender their allegiance to the 
Count, soon filled the apartment with crowded 
confusion, she was the better enabled to main¬ 
tain her shew of calmness, and to receive her 
husbaiid and his friend with a cordial and unem¬ 
barrassed welcome. She inquired with an air of 
interest into the particulars of their recent jour- 
ney, and found courage to reply to the hurried 
questions of the agitated Sigmond," with the 
cheerful ease of—perfect indifference! 

This was an offence of which the expectation 
had never glanced across the mind of the Count. 

I 

Although he had so warmly protested to Coui-val 
against “ les schies de famille” and had schooled 
himself to believe that time and extended obser¬ 
vation of the world had effaced every vestige of 
. his early tenderness for Iblina, he had still trusted 
to the existence of that fond devotion on her part, 
which was to overcome all sense of injury j and 
of that patient duty which was to enable her to 

1 A 

receive unmurmuringly the bitter trials and the 
■fcrv“l aban lonment with which it had been his 
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pleasure to reward them. That she could forget 
him, he had naturally deemdll impossible;—that 
she could look upon his tardy return as aught but 
an act of grace and. generosity had nev^ occurred 
to the limited views of his egotism; arid when he 
gazed upon that unimpassioned and noble brow 
whose calmness seemed to place him in the 
wrong, and to render that very wrong insignifi¬ 
cant,—his indignation equalled hi]s«?^stonisbment; 
and he secretly resolved to effect a rapid change 
in the feelings of the Countess. He hesitated 
indeed whether to win back her estranged affec¬ 
tions by gentleness and love, or whether to crush 
the offender into submission by the loftiness of 
his supremacy;—but for the latter method he 
felt too much a stranger in that home wherein 
habitual rule had ^ven her the ease of supe¬ 
riority. He could not even gather courage,—« 
while the Countess with graceful courtesy was 
occupied in marking out to his guest the points 
of view visible from the oriel,—to ask for his somf 
and it was not till he retired to refresh himself 
from the fatigues of his journey, and ^as us^^ered 
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by the liojltaumekler into a chamber where his 
page and other attehdants were busily aiTanging 
his baggage, that he despatched him to bring 
the boy to liis presence. 

The medtre d'hotel immediately returned, fol¬ 
lowed fey the Countess herself, leading the little 
Emerich in her hand. On entering the room she 
graciously motioned to the attendants to continue 
tlieir task, antLadvancing close unto her husband, 
“ Count Lingotski,” said she, with lips as cold 
and ])iile as marble, “ I was unwilling that you 
should receive your child from any hand but 
mine. He is little gifted, alas! to gratify your 
pride; yet let me trust, let" me imjdore,” she 
continued, joining her hands, “ that his guiltless 
misfortunes may not wholly estrange him from 
his father’s love.” 

Count Lingotski, startled and deeply affected, 
bent upon the boy a gaze of stern but anxious 
inquiry. He saw a noble countenance,—an open 
Ijrow, to which his own dark eyes imparted a 
premature and melancholy intelligence ; —but the 
distorted figij.re and feeble gesture of the child, as 
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lie knelt low at his father’s feet,—thrilled him 
■with horror and mortification. 

“ Idlina!” he exclaimed— 

“Exists no longer!” answered the*Countess 
with gentle firmness. “ Bjit wc are friemh, I 
trust,” said she, offering her hand with sweet 
persuasiveness to Lingotski;—friends who w ill 
pass henceforward “tlirough their uneventful lives 
with calm and mutual regajd. 1?“trospectioii 
could not but embitter a nearei’(.and dcarw 
hope,—for a blighted tree may not revive.” 

“ This is no lime,” said the embarrasscul t?ig- 
mond, looking round upon his train. 

“ j’ardoja me,” observed the Countess, “ it /s 
the time,—and I trust’Thc last,—on which our 
intercourse may be disturbed by unakuiling re¬ 
miniscences. Let oufkexistence,— our fripn<lslii/. 
date from this hour;—and stand upon too sure a 
footing of mutual confidence to admit of one 
word of discord.or misapprehension.” 

She withdrew as she spoke; ancf Lingotsk. 

• • 

gazed upon the closing door as one awakened 
from a trancebut of many conflicting feeliirg'-.. 
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fury,—the rage excited by humiliated pride, rose 
uppermost to hip fi'ps. “ Go! shapeless imp!” 
said he to the trembling child, who hastened to 
obey the first harsh word of authority that had 
grated on his tremb)ing ear,—“ go ! shapeless 
urchin! follow thy cold-hearted mother! and 
Lingotski’s curse rest upon ye both !” 

“ Shame on thee! shatae on thy unmanly 
soul!” exclaimed the dauntless Harhk, who had 
eloiie presumed to linger in audience of the scene. 
“Thy Countess is a noble creature. Lord of 
Lingotski, and I reverence the contempt she 
hath cast down upon thee.” 

Before the parties met again, Sigtnond, who 
dreaded lest the Chevalier de Courval should dis¬ 
cover the disappointment of his insolent expec¬ 
tations, had banished every trace of anger from 
his brow. He affected the cheerful easy tone of 
perfect contentment ; and even attempted to ad¬ 
dress the Countess with the unmeaning gallantry 
of a man of the world; and though he secretly 
ground his teeth with rage as he gazed upon the 
serene lo’ eliness of her intelligent face, he com- 
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maiided himself sufficiently to second Courval’s 
aiiiiiiated details respecting tSe various countries 
tliey had traversed, and the adventures the/ had 
encountered ; and Idlina hy her inquiries respect¬ 
ing Sidonia, Howard, and the young Prince, the 
representative of the Betthyanis, found a'ready 
resource against the painful embarrassment of 
her position. One r^ply of Lingotski’s,—she could 
not believe it an inadvertent onej-^cut her to 
the heart. * “ Sidonia’s son, ask you 1 —Sigmond 
Betthyani is a glorious creature;—the stamp of 
true nobility is upon him, and the trace of his 
high lineage animates his whole being.” Idlina 
heard the,taunt, thought of Aer boy, and shud¬ 
dered ! 

On the morrow however, the variops occupa¬ 
tions and diversions t^hich engrossed the travel¬ 
lers, relieved her altogether from their presence ; 
— where there are woods and waters to yield up 
their prey, a lady’s bower is secured from the 
haunting of masculine intrusion. She saw th«<* 
.trusty pair, attended by a countless troop of 
jagers and forstmeisters, gallop off to ^he forest; 
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and she turned to her neglected boy to weep, and 
to meet with consolation. 

Emerieh, like many, or most of his fellow-suf¬ 
ferers in physical misfortune, had been counter- 
gifted by the mercy of Heaven with an excess of 
intellectual endowment; and his gentle disposition 
and lively mind had imparted to his countenance 
that earnest and premature expression, which so 
generally cllafacterizes bodily infimiity in chil¬ 
dren. He, had lived from his birth’s first 
melancholy hour, in the bosom of the fondest of 
mothers. His claims upon her care had been 
undiverted by those of any other domestic tie;— 
unshared by the influence of any other aftection ; 
—her whole thoughts ha,id been his,—her whole 
time;—and his little feeble life had been fostered 
by her ceaseless attendarv^e, and his little gra¬ 
cious spirit formed and tempered by her gentle 
schooling. Young as he was, he had been taught 
to understand the whole extent of his misfortune ; 
o-that he had been marked, on the threshold of 
existence, by the chastening hand of Heaven,—, 
that he l>id been thrown off and forsaken by 
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Ills own father! But he also knew himself to 
be wholly beloved by a consoling mother, and he 
resolved to entitle himself to her involuntary ten¬ 
derness;—fortunately, his humility ofmiind had 
not enfeebled the character which it rendered 
so lovely. The Countess had conscieiftiously 
laboured to extend his filial devotion to his 
absent parent; and seconded by nature’s unfail- 
ing instincts, she had succeeded in fixing the 
warm hopSs and interest of her little Emeriqji 
upon Lingotski’s return. “ Every child in 
the hamlet has a father but me,” he would 
say. “ You tell me, mother, mine is far away ; 
leach me ^to win him home again, dear mother, 
tliat I may look upon his face and seek his 
Idessing.” 

And now that alx^ent father had returned 
indeed,— and Emerich had looked with rapture 

upon his face,-and had been driven with 

curses from his presence!—But the knowledge oi' 
that horrible denunciation still withered silently ia< 
his little heart;—his high couragfi, and his value 
for his mother’s peace of mind, had irfiuced kirn 
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to subdue his sorrow in secrcsy. “ My father, 
lie had observed to* the Countess, and it was his 
only‘explanation, “ rvill scarcely disturb the 
peaceful geclusion of our life, dearest mother. 
He will not, I am persuaded, again summon me 
to his presence.” 

“ Shame be with him then,” said Katalin, 
whose faithful love was now centred in her little 
charge. 

“ No shame, good nurse,” said the boy 

« 

cheerfully. “ My years, — my w'cakness, ren¬ 
der me fitter to live under my kind mothers 
tending, than in my father’s bolder presence. 
Do not grieve, mother; — let me dry these 
vain, vain tears,—your boy is happy in yoiu 
love, and asks no other blessing, no other conn- 

r 

tenance.” 

But Idlina, although she turned at his sweet 
jidding a smiling look upon her child, and 
Irove back the bitter tears into her heart, could 
not 'fail to grieve with all the Softness of a 
woman’s heart •over the last' fatal change which 
had befallun her destiny. Her power to insure 
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the liappiness of her vassals,—her power to 
occujiy her attention in the*cares of her honsc- 
hold,—her power to indulge in the self-coiiiinun- 
ing of solitary study and reflection, were taken 
from licr,—and what had she in exchange ? The 
ca.sile of Szent Miklds was filled, iinmedirftely on 
tiie arrival of Lingotski, with crowds of nol)le 
visitants who, durinfg his absence, had marked 
their scorn of hciViclf by conteihjrtuous ttvoid- 
ance. Instead of seeking that dio-nified secl^i- 

siou which had betrayed his devotion to her 

* 

society, in their earlier and happier days of union, 
he now seemed to place his happiness on the 
daily assemblage of troops of friends, and of 
friends’ friends,—however incongruous to his 
own feelings and pursuits. Couijral indeed 
was the ostensible dVjt'Ct of all this waste of 
hos])itality; but Lingotski sought in truth only* 
t'l place the security of a crowd between Idlina 
and himself ; and to drown in the tumults of 

festivity those feelings of remorse, and that coira' 

• * 

sciousness of indignity which w'ere rankling in 
his heart. Meanwhile Emericli’s prediction -w'os 
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rulfillccl,—he never aaaiii souiiht to look upon 
his son. 

Could Idlina have imagined that the feelings 
which spr-ead a still increasing gloom over the 
brow of her husband were chiefly caused by her 
estrangement,— could she have believed that her 
improved beauty and bewitching charms of 
manner and address had more than renewed her 
first attractions to his eyes,—could she, above 
all, have conjectured that his bosoni was dis¬ 
turbed by the bitterest compunction and regret, 
it is possible that she miglit have softened from 
her mood of cold reserve; for what woman is 
proof against the lingering terulerness of a heart 
which has once been all her own ?— or what 
woman can wholly throw off her allegiance to the 
husband of her youth, — to the father of her 
child?—But, stimulated by Courval’s wilful 
misrepresentations, she attributed to feelings of 
hatred, hatred against herself and her helpless 
'Vion, every dark cloud that passed over his coun¬ 
tenance, every stern comment that fell from his 
lips. Soihctimes he withdrew on pretext of 
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indisposition from her prescnje; and so satisfied 
was she of the sincerity of his assumed avapsioii, 
that on such occasions, she forbore, for pride’s 
sake, for the sake of modest self-respect, to 
extend towards him any of those conciliatory 
attentions which she would not have hesitated 
to offer to any one of her guests. Yet had she 
known with what starts of p«ssipn he secretly 
gazed vipo)} her fair face, and* how fondly he was 
inclined to fold her to his bosom, hei^ very anxiety 
to win his forbearance and endcarnicnts»towards 
her neglected child would have prompted her to 
attempt the dilKcult task of forgiveness, forget¬ 
fulness, aifd renew'ed affection. 

Tile Chevalier de Courval had indeed his own 
views in the confirmation of her err*or. From 
the first moment he fiad cast his eyes upon the 
beauty, the singular and powerful beauty of I.in- 
gotski’s wife, his amazement at the chimeras 
which had bewildered his visionary l^rain and so 
long detained t him in exile, was unbounded. 
That any man could forsake so sw'ect^ creature, 
or permit himself to mistrust her purity of hcait 



appeared unaccountable,— even to a Frenchman 
but li^c kept a careful watch over the expression 
of his admiration and of his faith; and “ gave 
no sign” of tlic unprecedented emotions wiiich 
liilina'.s rare loveliness had wakened in his heart. 
lie it was, meanwhile, who urged the Count to 
all his restless and unquiet movements ; /le it was 
who suggested bio frequent excursions and ab¬ 
sences from the cistle; who fdled its halls with 
tumultuous festivities and licentious rioting; and 
whose liypocritical condolences continually foreeil 
ftiwnhis remembrance the misfortune of his heir, 
and blinded the fatlier’s eyes to his many good 
gifts, and redeeming qualitic.j. 

It v,’as the Chevalier de Courval too who, 
“ close at the ear of Eve,” delighted to record 
the expressions of disgust which disappointment 
and rejected affection sometimes forced from 
Lingotski’s lips, and to hint at the excesses which 
had disgraced his life during his wandering years 
of self-banishment; and this was done under 
such a mask of gentle sympathy and affected ex¬ 
pectation of amendment, tliat it could not offend 
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even tlic gentle and excellent Idlina. It is true 
‘ the language of the world had been long unlanii- 
iiar to her ears; and the polished deference 
riiark(!d towards her by Courval, lent? an addi¬ 
tional charm to his animated description of foreign 
c(?untries,—to his tidings of the cherished home 
of her youth,—and to his piquant anecdotes of 

Sidonia and of her* affianced lover; and such dis- 

% 

course I'requently mduced li^r to shun the' rude 
tmtutorod llunganan guests of the cystic, in order 

to n’ive lier whole attention to her husband’s 

> 

chosen friend. He was ever at hand to listen to 
her music, direct her pencil, and improve lier 
knowledgi: of languages whiclr had been foi- 
mcrly familiar to her as her own. llis low faint 
praises, his undivided devotion, liad charm in 
lier estimation wliich his patient and solicitous 
attentions to her little Enierich, heightened into 
the friendliness of sincere regard. The boy too, 
loved Courval, who was of a race and character 
equally unfamdiar^and attractive to his ,child*f}i 
• fancy ; and who by his skill and vivacity had so 
won upon his affections, that he would follow the 
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footsteps of the Chevalier with a wearyless assi¬ 
duity that on one occasion even betrayed him 
into the presence of his father. 

It chanded one .morning that the orangerie was 
‘filled with the noble visitants of Szent Milclos,— 

f 

the Governor of Herrmannstadt and his tint 
major among the rest,—w'hcn the little fellow in 
the heat of a chas/) after the retreating Courval, 
who liad enticed him from liis remote terrace,— 
suddenly foutd himself in the midst of the group. 
Lingotskj, who had been that morning moic than 
commonly irritated by the Chevalier’s jests upon 
his “passion malheureuise pour sa propre femme,'’ 
and by his repetition of some commo.its which 
he asserted to have been made by the company 
upon the frightful distortion of “ the elfin heir,” 
was infuriated by this untimely intrusion; and 
seizing the hapless boy by the arm, he bade him 
begone from his piesence, in a tone of loathing 
and^ contempt. “Go! changeling I” said he, 
'^go, hA'’<i the slaves of /he lyjusehold,—less 
degraded, less miserable than thyself. Go ! out¬ 
cast of nat\jre ! thou beseemest not this presence.” 
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“And what dost thou beseem, oh! Aeartless 
man,” exclaimed the undaunted child,—his little 
spirit risiiiiT under the insulting scofl's cjl‘ his 
lather. “ What presence dost thou beseem, who 
art the cause of. all my sweet 'mother’s tears,— 
the cause, if Katalin says true,—of my a^icfiou,» 
and those grievous defeatures which now move 
thy scorn !” 

Lingotski, enraged beyond ptitiencc, rushetljc)i- 
vvard to spurn the bold ofl’eifder with his fpot; 
but the young Armenian, whose constant atteTi- 
daiice upon the Count insured his observxition of 
the whole afi'air, interposed without hesitation 
between them. He seized the child, and clasping 
it closely within his* arms, exclaimed, “ toucli 
bim, unmanly savage, at thy peril!” Then sud- 

f 

denly disappearing from the orangerie,*he paused 
not till he had laid tile still trembling Emeiich 
safe at his mother’s feet. 

The boy anxiously attributed his safety to tlie 
intrepid protection of young Harak," who 
retiring from tlte chamber, when. Iblina “in the 
vvannth of her gratitude followed him with eager 
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haste, acd would have pressed to her heart 
the menial hand "'hich had been uplifted to 
rescue her boy from the wicked violence of his 
father. 

It was upon this last hint that Conrval spake 
Iiis final insinuation, and displayed his master¬ 
piece of art; and by betraying to the afflicted 
Countess the real sex and condition of the being 
whom she had thus honoured with her gratitude, 
h(! t»’usted not only to insure it to himself, but to 
rouse all her feelings of womanly resentment 
against that husband by whose disguised mistress 
her dwelling was polluted. Deceived by the 
involifritary start with whieh Ibliiia marked her 
perception of the insvlt, Courval prbceeded to 
hazard' still stronger (ieclarations; but he had 
already cx*hibited glimpses of his true character 
from behind his specious u; ask of candour, and 
the hour of danger was past for the injured wife. 

“ How have I remained blind to this urgent 
mischief!”; she exclaimed; alluding, not as the 
Chevalier perauaded himself, to*the sex of the 
pretended page, but to his own black projects. 
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“ How could I overlook the certainty that no man 
breaks the confidence reposed in him, save for the 
furtherance of views as worthless as himself? 
Go ! Monsieur do Courval;—for onci} your ne(s 
have been spread in vain. Had you spared tliis 
last toil,—this last latal snare,—my dingcious 
self-security might have confirmed my peril. Go 
—sir;—henceforth no confidence can be betwceir 
us.” 

“ Katafin,” said the unhappy Countess* inn- 
gotski, when she retired that night to her sleepless 
pillow. “ I am bent upon leaving the (fefilement 
of these walls; Szent Miklos is no longer an 
abiding place for me or mine. My child is 
exposed to the dishonour of vile blows;—myself 
to association with the base and worthlesffTwJ do 
not ask thee to follow my fallen fortune, myVood 
girl;—to doubt thy will were to slander the blood 
of Mariska which flows so warmly in thy heart. 
But thou knowest the country,—the temper of 
the vassals,-^say! what chance hath l5iy wretej^d 
mistress of safe*confluct from the castle?” 

" Bv boldlv claimine her free' righf to 
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come,” the high-minded Katalin, falling on 
lier knee, and kissing the hand of Kilina in 
renewal of her faithful adherence, “ Shall the 
gracious Countess of Lingotski depart in the 
watches of the night, under cover of the dark¬ 
ness, like an evil-doer and a cast-awaj' ? Away 
with the thouglji;! Throw back in his teeth the 
misguided ill usage of the lord of Szent Miklbs, 

and depart from his gates as bescemeth his law- 
' . ^ 

fill wife, and the innocent mother of In's heir.” 

“ Alas! good girl,”—replied Iblina patiently, 
“ thy impending counsels would undo me. My 
right to come and go is indeed indisputable; but 
the right to convey from his father's dwelling the; 
child of my sorrow, resteth not in my feeble hand. 
BysH ■ ai'igem, not force or outcry, must I achieve 
my e.ld; and rescue my boy from evils I dare not 
myself encounter. But say he were once removed 
beyond the bounds of the domain, say that our 
flight had even proved secure and secret, whither 
should we direct our wanderings,—tyhere shape 
our desolate course? I have no home, Katalin; 
no v''-:eiid to shew pity to my babe and me.” 
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“ Danger and sorrow, madam, lend grace to the 
lowliest shelter. You liav(? long known me the 
affianced wife of'Szava, the Count’s Sclavoniitto 
henchman,—you have long known 4Szava as^ 
good and trusty and devoted servant to your 
li^oiise. He would peril much to ser^e you, 
lady; — all to retain the gratitude of Katalin. 
If you would indfeii Avin by stealth and as in 
shame from the castle, it is to Iiini you must i.ast 
for guidance; and if you would se^j-'k the sfielter 
of a roof whose loAvliness may be boncal/ti sus- 
jiicion, and where loyal hearts may compass you 
around, and defend you in case of need, still none 
better iliaii Szava can serve your will. llis 
people dwell in the plains by Vanicza; — they 
are poor, but of gentle blood; and Ijavd loomed 
to breathe your narfi|: ^ith honour and grati¬ 
tude.” * V 

“ Alas! alas !” said the Countess, “ AA’ere I 
disposed to accept your oiler, what danger may I 
no^ bring upon the innocent hous^old wjj^h 
yield!?^Sreiter to my fated head.” 

“ Said I not that they were noble, madEfSfT” 
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obsened ft.atalin, “ and liave tlierofore nonglit 
to fear at the Lingotski’s hands ? The earth they 
(fig, though arid, is their own; the loof-tree 
nwder whioJi they house, is theirs by a right as 
heritable as that which binds the castle of Szont 
' IVliklosr to its prouder lord. The law which 
protects him, protects them also;—their rights 
are equal in the land.” 

To-morrow,” said the Countess, “ there is a 
’cbas6, deep within the fo'est of Notruny. Lin- 
gotskftand his guests depart at noon on a three 
day’s 4absence;—he must not find me here on his 
return, Katidin, nor the trace of our recent 
footsteps on the path. Commune thou with 
Szava ;—if his courage and devotion be equal to 
thinSf oviii, let fleet horses and a ftihrivagen wait 
beydnfl the bridge; nomian will seek Lingotski’s 
• heir under its rude canvas shade; and by mid¬ 
night to-morrow we may be far on our way.” 

, She placed a heavy purse in the hands of 
Katalin as she spoke ; and dismissing her for khe 
night,—the last they were to spend.,’:'...ti\e' gor¬ 
geous halls of Szent Miklos,—the Countess threw 
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herself beside tlic pillow of lier boy, to find in 

0 

the helpless gentleness of his sleeping face, fresh 
motives for her removal,—and in his open brow, 
consolations for the past and hopes for her future 
■ <lays. 

*Thou wert born in affliction,” ^ she mur¬ 
mured, “ best blessing of my heart! Thine 

• • 

infant lip was fed with bitterness^ and the^noans 
of 3ny grieving became thy killaby. But love 
was with thee in eveiy hour, in everj*tiial; and* 
disease and pain appeared forgotten in the^C^th- 
ing of a mother’s leuderncss. Thou hast li^ver 
known sorrow, Emerich ! Oh, no !—despito thy 
forsaken inftfliey—desjvte the wrong which nature 
has wreaked on thy feeble frame, thou hast pever 
known sorrow, my gentle Imy ! And n<Jw 'to see 
thee smitten, — spurned,-Ireviled !—thou,* on 
whose ear no sounds should^,11, save words of 
tenderness;—thou on whose fmil limbs none save 
the hand of mercy should lay its touch,— thou< 
^y A ^erich, m y ^wn,—my only!—no! patienii^ 
may not abide so dark, so deadly. *a perversion. 
We will go henc^ boy, — haft^! the yiean^t 
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shed upon the loneliest heath were a safer 
abiding place for thee than the guarded towei-s 
and splendid galleries of Szent Miklos. Sleej)! 
^my poor, dishonoured, injured child! thy head 
shall be henceforth pillowed in a lowlier but a 
happier home! 
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